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The Unity of the Bible 


by G. Ernest WRIGHT 


THE PROBLEM Of the unity of the Bible is one of serious and critical con- 
cern to those who believe that biblical theology must always be the 
proper setting and background for the church’s theology. All members 
of the Colloquium are united in the belief that a theology which is 
divorced from the Bible or which does not take biblical faith seriously as 
in some way normative is a barrier which separates the church from the 
true source of its continued enlightenment and renewal. Yet what is the 
biblical message which the church must proclaim? Does the Bible speak 
with one voice, the voice of God, or does it speak with many human 
voices which by no means present a harmonious concord of sound? If 
both are true, how is it possible to balance the one against the other in 
such a way that the Bible remains the Word of God, which the church 
must proclaim to the world? 

This has always been a crucial problem for the church because the 
Bible as Scripture is a unique kind of writing which poses exceedingly 
difficult interpretive problems as one seeks to bridge the gap between it 
and the contemporary world. It presents no unity of literary form; but 
is a people’s literature, the writing of which covered some twelve cen- 
turies at the least. The theology of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) and 
that of the Book of Revelation seem as disparate as they could possibly 
be, and no one can fail to note that the dominant interests of the authors 
of Leviticus, Jeremiah, and the Epistle to the Romans, on the surface at 
least, appear to have little in common. Obviously, the chief unitary 
thread is history, the story of a particular people through the course of 





Editor’s Note: It is a pleasure for Interpretation to present in this issue, and in 
July, a series of articles dealing with the unity of the Bible. These articles were, in 
their original state, papers read before The Biblical Colloquium, a group of biblical 
scholars and theologians. The group is sponsored by McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary with the aid of funds supplied by the Men’s Bible Class of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Evanston, Illinois. The above serves as an introduction to the series. In 
July, articles will be by Stanley Glen, Norman F. Langford, Fred J. Denbeaux, with 
a summary by G. Ernest Wright. 
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some two thousand years. Yet, it is a history in which fact and legend 
are selected, woven together, and interpreted by means of a theological 
point of view. The Bible is thus primarily an interpreted history, one 
in which the theological presuppositions are rarely, if ever, presented as 
abstract universal truths, but are instead to be inferred from the descrip- 
tion of concrete, historically-conditioned events which cannot be sep- 
arated from their temporal setting in order to make them timeless and 
unconditioned. Consequently, even the historical unity is difficult to 
define, unless simply in terms of the natural evolution of a social organism 
as it reacted to events in the light of its formative ideals. 

This is precisely the point of view which has dominated biblical 
scholarship during the last century. The literary and historical investi- 
gation of Scripture which has been carried on with such earnestness 
within the Protestant Churches of the western world is of such profound 
importance that few are the groups within the world church, not ex- 
cepting the fundamentalist and Roman Catholic branches of the faith, 
which are entirely untouched by it. Yet this investigation, concentrated 
so largely on history and literary form, has tended by emphasis to split 
the Bible into its many component parts without being able to bring 
the parts together again except in terms derived, not from the Scriptures 
themselves, but from the realm of organic science. As the life of a tree 
develops from seed to root to stem and finally to fruit, so that which ex- 
plains the Bible and holds its parts together has been conceived in terms 
of the concept of a growing organism. The Old Testament thus presents 
the organism’s development from infancy through adolescence, while 
the New Testament presents its maturity. Thus the real significance of 
the Bible is that it presents the growth of a people’s knowledge of 
from primitive notions to more mature and sublime ideas. 

The problem of relating this new point of view to the church’s the- 
ology of special revelation was solved by means of the concept of progres- 
sive revelation. The link between the Testaments was found in the one 
Divine Life, manifesting itself through the developing social and spiritual 
sensitiveness of man. To the race in its infancy God could make himself 
known only in a simple and partial manner, but to people fully educated 
and disciplined by life, he could make himself known more completely. 

The practical effect of this approach to Scripture has been the loosen- 
ing of the bonds which have tied the Bible to the church. The sense 
of reverent anticipation wherein one expects to be confronted with the 
Word and Being of God in the Old Testament as well as in the New 
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tends to give place to a more objective attitude in which one reads the : 
Bible in order to discover the developing religious ideas of a people. 
Thus the biblical student is enabled to understand how it has come about 
that he stands on the pinnacle of faith which he conceives himself to 
have reached. The authoritative emphasis which he makes is rarely based 
on the conception of the Word of God in Scripture, but more typically 
on “the mind of Christ.” This has led to a revival of a type of Marcion- 
ism, in which the Old Testament is rejected, or at least neglected, except 
for purposes of historical understanding. Accordingly, the problem of 
the Old Testament in the Christian church today has become even more 
acute than it was in the first three Christian centuries, while “the mind 
of Christ” is more likely to be defined in terms of a summation of our 
own ideals than by the teaching of Scripture. 

A crucial issue before us, therefore, is concerned with the adequacy of 
this approach to the Bible. Is the unity of the Scripture to be found 
solely within the categories derived from the doctrine of progress? All 
members of the Colloquium are convinced that this is not the case. Yet 
they are by no means agreed as to how the unity is to be described in other 
terms. No member feels that he has the final answer to the problem; 
and the articles in this volume are the proof, if one were needed, that 
this is indeed the case. Consequently, the papers are offered, not in 
order to provide a final solution to the questions raised, but in order to 
focus attention on the problems and to contribute, each in its own par- 
ticular way, toward their solution. 








The Unity of the Old and the 
New Testaments 


A Bibliographical Survey 


by FLoyp V. Fitson 


THE CLAIM that the Bible constitutes a unity is inevitably involved in the 
formation of the Canon. It is only natural, therefore, that the church 
has consistently made this claim ever since the Canon was completed. Yet 
in recent generations this claim has been challenged, sometimes ex- 
plicitly, oftener perhaps implicitly, and frequently by people who did 
not know what they were doing. One of the needs of a healthy biblical 
theology is a restudy of the Canon, not merely to determine when and 
by what processes its individual books were accepted, its subgroups 
formed, and its final extent determined, but particularly to discern the 
theological justification and significance of the Canon itself. 


I 


Our present task is much more modest. It is to survey recent literature 
to see what it has to say concerning the unity of the two Testaments. 
We turn first to consider those developments which have denied the 
unity of the Bible by rejecting or radically discounting the content of 
one of the Testaments it contains. Complete or extensive rejection 
of the New Testament occurs in at least three ways. One of these is the 
outright rejection of the New Testament by the Jews. The point to 
make here is that this rejection is not simply in favor of the Old Testa- 
ment; it is in favor of the Old Testament as interpreted and seen through 
the rabbinical writings and Jewish tradition. It is important to note this, 
because often the Christians, who interpret the Old Testament in the 
light of the New Testament, are contrasted with the Jews, who allegedly 
let the Old Testament speak for itself. Both groups, and any other groups 
which may deal with Scripture, come to the interpretation of Scrip-| 
ture with an interpreting platform. 
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The other two groups, who, for the most part, emerge within the 
Christian tradition, find much of the New Testament unacceptable. 
One advocates the extreme apocalyptic interpretation of the Synoptic 
Jesus, Paul, and other parts of the New Testament; such a position 
modern faith finds it cannot use. This faith discards what it has found 
in the New Testament, and is likely either to move over to a basis in a 
Greek-rooted philosophy or to move back to a belief based on the 
prophets of the Old Testament. Albert Schweitzer in his works and 
his recent supporter, Martin Werner, in Die Entstehung des christlichen 
Dogmas,* really reject the New Testament apocalyptic strain, which 
they discover dominating that Testament, and some of their followers 
find themselves more at home with the Old Testament prophets than 
with the allegedly apocalyptic Jesus or Paul. 

The other rejection of the major content of the New Testament is 
by the extreme Jesus-of-history school. They will have nothing to do 
with the “religion about Jesus,” and thus must confine themselves to 
selected parts of the Synoptics and to a slightly altered Epistle of James. 
Even this, however, is a false view, for every writer of a Gospel, every 
writer of a Gospel source, and indeed every New Testament writer, was 
a believer in the risen Christ, the Lord of the church; each meant his 
writing to serve that faith. This wrenching of Jesus out of context is 
at times a revival of the religion of the prophets as normative, and so is 
a flight from the New Testament to the Old Testament. Only he who 
takes the New Testament gospel seriously will find unity in the Bible. 


II 


There are others who reject the Old Testament in favor of the New 
Testament. To be sure, those who attempt this actually reject the New 
Testament also, for it is so filled with Old Testament language, refer- 
ences, and historical connections that to discard the Old is effectively 
to discredit the New. This interlocking of the two has been emphasized 
by R. V. G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament, by 
Pierre Lestringant, Essai sur Punité de la Révélation biblique, and in a 
different way by Karl Barth, as we see, for example, in his references to 
the Jews and the Old Testament in Eine schweitzer Stimme. Those who 
discard the Old Testament must logically discard the New. But the 
intent of those now to be mentioned is in general to preserve the New. 





*See list of books on p. 152. 
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It is hard to find an exact modern counterpart of the second century 
heretic Marcion, who rejected the God and the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment; however, we may recall that Harnack, while he considered the sec- 
ond century church justified in rejecting Marcion’s position, held that to 
cling to the Old Testament in the present century is a tragic mistake. 
More recently, those Nazis who, to be true to the party, discarded the 
Old Testament and kept the New Testament, approximated Marcion’s 
position (see E. S. Tanner’s study of The Nazi Christ). They held that 
the God of the Old Testament is not the God of the New Testament. 
For them, he could not be; the God of the Jews could not be the God 
of the Aryans or the New Testament Christians. 

A quite different setting aside of the Old Testament has occurred on 
mission fields. As G. E. Phillips has reported, in The Old Testament in 
the World Church, many missionaries and newer Christians in mission 
lands have asked whether it is not better to bring the nations to the 
New Testament and to Christ by building on the native religions and 
their writings, rather than by using the Old Testament as the essential 
basis for understanding the New Testament. In intention, this probably 
amounts to a devaluation of the Old Testament rather than an outright 
rejection of it, but the attitude is essentially a rejection of the Old Testa- 
ment as Scripture. 

Still a third way to reject the Old Testament is to stress the Hellenistic 
element in the New Testament so heavily that the latter then has its 
main ties with the Gentile world, and so constitutes a break with the 
Jewish background. Those who find in the New Testament a mystery 
religion or a deep dependence on Greek thought are here in mind. This 
in effect destroys the unity of the Bible, and should involve a Christian 
in the logical necessity of letting the Old Testament go. 

There is yet a fourth way in which the Christian may tend to reject 
the Old Testament and lose all conviction that it is really his book by 
full right. It is a kind of easygoing share-the-wealth program, which 
considers that today the Jews and the Christians have equal right to 
possess and use the Old Testament. One often finds this point of view 
in Jews and Christians who speak of the Judeo-Christian tradition. This 
expression could mean something not hostile to Christianity, but it can 
and often does mean that the Jews were justified in continuing as 4 
separate group which rightly considers their Jewish Scriptures to be 
sufficient. In effect, this point of view tends to minimize the truth and 
to deny the claim of Christianity, for it concedes that the Jews and Chris- 
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tians share a common heritage and that each is equally justified in exist- 
ing; this casts a shadow on the New Testament, and suggests that in it 
the Christians add something which did not need to be added; it also 
breaks the unity of the Christian Bible, for it concedes that we really do 
not need the New Testament to complete the Old Testament. 

Here is perhaps the most important decision which Protestant scholars 
with liberal connections must make. Therefore I take time to deal with 
the recent book of I. G. Matthews, The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel. 
Though Matthews no doubt would object if I were to classify this book 
under rejection of the New Testament, that is where the book itself 
leads, if only its content is considered. But it will fit Matthews’ personal 
position better to discuss the book here, as suggesting joint ownership 
of the Old Testament by Jews and Christians. His book is the result of 
a lifetime of Old Testament study. It traces the pilgrimage of Israel 
through the Old Testament period, whose treatment occupies well over 
three-fourths of the book, and on through the New Testament period 
and rabbinical age into modern Judaism. The pilgrimage of Israel as 
here described was not to the Christian gospel and faith, but rather to 
the Talmud and the modern synagogue. One paragraph contains all 
that the book says of the Nazarenes; in only one short sentence is Jesus 
mentioned, and then with no indication of what he said and did. The 
passage is describing how the Nazarenes, who are said to have had no 
national interests, separated from the people of Israel during the siege 
of Jerusalem. “Some time during the siege of the city, to the benefit of 
all concerned, it is believed, the Christians migrated to Pella in Trans- 
jordania” (p. 255). A little later we read: “But Judaism, what of it? 
In the hot fires of revolution she had been purged of the dross” (p. 256). 
This, in the context, does not mean purged of the Christians, but it im- 
plies that the continuance of Judaism and the rejection of Christ were 
justified, and the fact that Johanan ben Zakkai dominates two pages 
while Jesus is governed by a preposition shows which way the wind 
blows. This actually surrenders the Old Testament to the Jews. On the 
basis of Matthews’ book no Christian seminary could justify the reten- 
tion of Old Testament professors and courses, nor could the church 
justify the retention of the Old Testament in the Canon. 


III 


Thus far we have noted the challenges to the unity of the Bible. The 
overwhelming majority of Christians, however, hold to that unity, and 
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the majority of Christian scholars clearly intend to maintain the classic 
Christian position. Even those of us who defend the unity, however, 
sometimes get involved in projects where the separation of the Testa- 
ments is more determinative of the discussion than is our belief in the 
unity. For example, in The Study of the Bible Today and Tomorrow, 
which H. R. Willoughby edited for the Chicago Society of Biblical Re- 
search, and whose editorial advisory committee were all members of 
the Biblical Colloquium, the Old Testament and New Testament are 
treated separately, even when biblical theology is under discussion. The 
limitation to one Testament in the professorships which most Seminary 
teachers of Bible hold, the program framework of the meetings of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, the desire of Old Testament 
scholars to keep in touch with their fellow workers of Jewish faith, and 
the concern of New Testament scholars to become as conversant as 
possible with the Hellenistic background of Apostolic Christianity—these 
are factors which push us into the pattern of division. It will take positive 
determination to overcome the situation which has arisen. 

One partly negative fact has been made clear by G. Ernest Wright, in 
the Haskell Lectures of 1949, to be published shortly. For decades the 
“comparative religion” approach has directed attention to the agree- 
ments between the Bible on the one hand, and the writings and practices 
of pagan religions and peoples, on the other; often the parallels found 
have been taken to prove the almost complete dependence of the biblical 
leaders and writers on nonbiblical sources. The extent of parallelism and 
dependence, however, has at times been greatly exaggerated. We no- 
where find a real parallel to the Bible. The point of what Wright says is 
that for the things which are vital and determinative in the Bible we do 
not get from archaeology or from literary study any essential parallels 
or any basic dependence on environmental sources. Moreover, it is pre- 
cisely in these distinctive features that the kinship between the Testa- 
ments makes itself felt. 


IV 


We turn now to our main task, which is to survey the various positions 
which have been taken by those scholars who, on the assumption of unity, 
have been seeking to set forth the relation between the Testaments. If 
we ask what binds all of these varied positions together, the most satisfy- 
ing answer is that they all take Jesus Christ to be in some way the key. 
As Millar Burrows puts it in An Outline of Biblical Theology, the Bible’s 
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“true unity and final significance are to be found in the general direction 
and the outcome of the process, culminating in the supreme and central 
revelation of God in Christ” (p. 53). 

It may be questioned, to be sure, whether those who deal with unity 
on the basis of common ideas necessarily take Christ as the key to the 
unity of Scripture. In practice, however, they usually do, for they at 
least take Jesus as the supreme teacher, even if they do not make his 
person central in their view. Certainly the standard position of the 
church has always put Christ at the center and has thus related the Old 
Testament to him. 

A recent statement of this position is that of Martin Albertz in Die 
Botschaft des Neuen Testaments. Using the word Bible to refer to the 
Scripture of the first Christians, he says: “The entire Bible is God’s Word 
to the Primitive Church, and its authority as the Word of God becomes 
so important to the Primitive Church by the very fact that from the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ the Church has gained the understanding 
of the Bible according to which Jesus is attested as the Christ” (p. 30). 
“The Holy Spirit now gives a new understanding of Scripture” (p. 43). 

Albertz here speaks of the Old Testament as a witness to Christ; it is 
to be interpreted in the light of the full career of the risen Christ and 
under the guidance of the Spirit. It was only on this basis that the Canon 
was formed. The point is important. The reason the church took over 
the Old Testament as Scripture was that she found in it a witness to the 
gospel, and the gospel was a message about Jesus Christ. The Old Testa- 
ment was accepted as Scripture because it attested the Christian mes- ri 
sage and in this basic respect agreed first with the gospel and hence later 
with the New Testament. Throughout the centuries the church has 
consistently held some form of Christological interpretation of the Old 
Testament. 

To apply this conclusion to the unity-of-ideas approach, we may say 
that any such discussion of ideas must be subordinate to a more basic 
explanation of unity or it becomes misleading; this vital center of unity <a 
will be found explicitly in the New Testament; it will be found in Jesus 
Christ. 

Within these limits the unity-of-ideas approach has its place and truth. 
We have noted that when we make this approach by the use of archae- 
ology, as G. Ernest Wright has done, we are able to see that the biblical 
thought world is not identical with that of the ancient world which sur- 
rounded Israel and the church. Furthermore, the Jewishness of the 
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ideas of Jesus, Paul, and the early church is a relevant fact which scholars 
have stressed. Sometimes, as in the argument of D. W. Riddle in Jesus 
and the Pharisees, and T. Herford in The Pharisees, the kinship of Jesus 
with Jewish groups has been overstressed, until the uniqueness of the 
New Testament is rather drastically discredited. But that Jesus and the 
Apostles are linked with the Old Testament and Judaism is plain fact; 
there is a deep unity of ideas. 

This study of common basic ideas was the concern of H. E. Fosdick 
in A Guide to Understanding the Bible. This book, however, almost 
makes a false god of evolution, particularly the evolution of ideas, and at 
times tends to suggest that the Old Testament is little more than out- 
worn scaffolding used in the development of the perfect ideas which 
the New Testament contains. One may ask whether there was a real 
acceptance by Fosdick of the themes of election and covenant; to put it 
otherwise, is not his approach too individualistic and intellectualistic, and 
does he not fail to accent sufficiently the work of God in history? 


V 


In addition to the interest confined solely to the unity of ideas, the 
quest for unity in the Bible proceeds in yet another way which does not 
take its history seriously. This is the allegorical interpretation of the 
Old Testament. 

Of course it is possible to take the history seriously and also accept 
the allegorical interpretation as a second meaning; this is what Paul 
does in Galatians 4: 21-31, where, as R. M. Grant points out in his recent 
book, The Bible in the Church, Paul does not intend to deny that Sarah 
and Hagar and Abraham and Isaac and Ishmael were real people. Fre- 
quently those who delight in allegory follow Paul in this respect. The 
idea that Scripture usually has both a literal and an allegorical meaning 
is found in the writings of Philo (cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philo, Vol. I, p. 
115 ff.). 

Not many have had the courage of the second-century author of the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, who flatly denied the literal meaning of 
the Old Testament and took the book to be simply a grand allegorical 
witness to Jesus Christ. But I fear that there are people, often of open 
or hidden anti-Semitic bent, who are spiritually akin to the author of 
the Epistle of Barnabas. They want from the Old Testament just one 
thing, namely, a testimony to Jesus Christ. It may be that this urge gave 
an impetus to the Christological exegesis of the Old Testament which 
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developed in Germany before and during the Second World War. This 
was not the only reason; it has always been the position of the church 
that the Old Testament is a witness to Christ and that only as such 
can it claim a place in Christian Scripture. But it would seem that the 
political situation was a contributing factor; if the Old Testament spoke 
of Christ, and did not direct attention to the Jews, it could perhaps more 
nearly fit into the Nazi setting. In view of the pressure under which 
the Christians of Germany were placed, the number of those who stoutly 
maintained the historical interpretation of the Old Testament and de- 
fended the place of the Jews in the redemptive working of God, com- 
mands admiration. And I do not suggest that only in Germany do we 
find this flight from the Jews through allegorical treatment of the Old 
Testament. I have met Americans who violently hated the Jews and 
could not accept the idea that God chose the Jews or gave them any 
special role; they were ready to pay the minimum of attention to the 
actual history of Israel and the maximum to a systematic allegorical 
interpretation which regards the Old Testament material as a cryptic 
encyclopedia of the life and work of Christ. 


VI 


The other views which I shall note are at one in their effort to take 
seriously the Old Testament history of Israel. They are thus united in 
their discernment that activity in history is the distinctive manner of 
God’s working. He works in the particularity and once-for-allness of 
special events which combine to form a special history of-universal sig- 
nificance. But it is much easier thus to state this general position than 
it is to present a satisfactory statement of the way in which each of the 
Testaments fits into this total picture. We may note some of the ways 
in which this attempt is made; they will overlap, but separate discussion 
of each will serve a purpose. 

The longstanding declaration that the Old Testament contains the 
law while the New Testament offers the gospel should be included in 
our survey for the sake of completeness. It is still held and heard. Like 
all views which are widely held and seriously defended, it contains truth. 
Apologists for Judaism and Gentile friends of Judaism have tended to 
minimize the rigidity and discipline of the law; they postulate for the 
people of Israel in Old Testament days and in later Judaism a freedom 
and elasticity of life which the law hardly allowed. Once the law was 
made central and determinative, as it was in the synagogue, it dominated 
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Scripture. In a sense, the Pentateuch was the real Scripture of Judaism. 
This point is sometimes obscured today. 

Yet I would protest against any attempt to interpret the Old Testa- 
ment merely in terms of law. As Paul noted, the thread of faith runs 
through its story, even in the Pentateuchal narratives. Another fact in- 
dicative of a more balanced position is the introduction to the Ten Com- 
mandments (Exod. 20:1 f.) ; it expresses in a vigorous way a note which 
recurs frequently throughout the Old Testament, namely, that God has 
saved his people from their enemies and blessed them in their need, and 
therefore he gives them his laws and expects obedience. Thus back of 
the Law and deeper than the Law are God’s choice of Israel, his gracious 
action, and the note of faith. 

Moreover, in the New Testament the demand for active obedience 
to the known will of God is continually heard from Jesus and from the 
apostolic writers. In other words, just as the law does not adequately 
express the content of the Old Testament, so the gospel, if thought of 
purely as gift and grace, does not exhaust the content of the New Testa- 
ment. The contrast between law and gospel is not an adequate expres- 
sion of the relation between the Testaments, and does not do justice to 
the unity of the Bible. 


Vil 


Another way of presenting the relation between the Testaments is 
illustrated by Emil Brunner in his book on Revelation and Reason. He 
speaks of “Promise and Fulfilment.” What the Old Testament offers 
as a promise the New Testament announces as fulfilled. Here, as in the 
view just discussed, the truth of the position should be apparent to 
Christians. It is a position which is rooted in the New Testament itself, 
and therefore it can never be discarded by the church without abandon- 
ing the essential biblical faith. 

Of course such a view could involve a failure to come to grips with the 
reality of the Old Testament history. If the history of Israel is con- 
sidered merely a promise of something else to come, it is drained of any 
direct meaning and vitality, and the Old Testament becomes nothing 
but a collection of prophecies which had no contemporary reference 
and only found a life-relevant meaning when Christ came. 

Actually, however, for Brunner as for most others who take this view, 
there is no intention of denying the reality and importance of the Old 
Testament history. It happened; it had a meaning at the time it hap- 
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pened; and the prophetic spirits of Israel pointed out that meaning. But 
those who speak in terms of promise and fulfilment rightly insist that 
the Old Testament is incomplete, that it sounds a note of hope, that it 
looks forward to the greater working of God and is therefore essentially 
a book of Messianic expectation. They go on to point out that the New 
Testament thrills with the note of fulfilment; it points back to the 
promise and declares that the promise has been fulfilled in Christ and 
his church. 

In this there is deep and permanently important truth. Yet it still 
leaves me with some dissatisfaction. For one thing, the fulfilment 
carries an element of surprise and novelty. It clarifies and adds to what 
it fulfils. Moreover, the Old Testament is not all promise. The effective 
revelation and redemptive working of God are directly attested there, 
and in a way permanently significant for the faith and life of Christian 
people. Through the Old Testament, God may speak to the disciple of 
Christ today. Moreover, the New Testament as well as the Old is a 
book of hope. It points in both directions from the present privilege 
which it so highly values; it points backward to what Christ has already 
done, and forward to the victories and gifts which are yet to come 
and are so great that they escape present human capacity to conceive. 
This forward looking aspect, which the “consistent eschatologists” have 
helped the church to see more clearly, is so important a part of the New 
Testament faith that it is not adequate to think of the unity of the Bible 
merely in terms of the New Testament fulfillment of the Old Testament 
promise. 


VIII 
A third way of expressing the relation between the Testaments on 
the ground of history is typology, the view that things in the New Testa- 
ment are prefigured by things in the Old. The events and practices of 
the Old Testament were real events and practices, but they were types 
of this or that feature of the life of Christ or of the Apostolic Church. 
L. Goppelt has pointed out in Typos: Die typologische Deutung des 
Alten Testaments im Neuen, that this method of interpreting the Old 
Testament is the one that is most characteristic of the New Testament. 
Goppelt’s presentation is so sane and convincing that his conclusion 
creates a problem for the Christian. Can he reject what is so frequently 
used in the New Testament? 
Wilhelm Vischer maintains that we cannot. R. M. Grant evidently 
finds more allegory than I do in Vischer’s two volume work, Das Chris- 
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tuszeugnis des Alten Testaments. To me allegory consists of a connected 
series of second meanings which combine to form a neat unity, and not 
often, or I would prefer to say quite rarely, does Vischer’s interpretation 
of the Old Testament go beyond typology. Doeg the Edomite has a 
New Testament counterpart in Herod the Idumean; both slew children 
of Israel; but the parallel is not worked out in detail. There is more 
detail in the comparison of Joseph with Jesus; each was one with his 
brethren, was persecuted by his brethren, but saved them in their dis- 
tress. Yet even here the details of the life of Joseph are not taken 
allegorically. 

I am not concerned to argue about classifications, but would like to 
make it clear that for Vischer the history at every stage is real history, 
and he writes on the basis of careful study of the linguistic, geographical, 
archaeological, and literary data supplied by modern scholarship. His 
real concern, however, is to read the Old Testament as Jesus and the 
Apostles understood it, to win back the Old Testament for the faith 
and preaching of the church, so that it is seen to present a prophetic 
history which speaks of Christ. His method seems to me to center in an 
extreme form of typology. I may give something of the flavor of 
Vischer’s two volume work by quotations: “The Old Testament says 
what the Christ is; the New Testament who he is [I, 7]. . . . Strictly re- 
garded, only the Old Testament is really ‘the Scripture,’ while the New 
Testament brings the glad tidings that now the content of this Scripture, 
the meaning of all its words, its Lord and its fulfiller, has appeared in 
bodily form [I, 8]... . The decisive feature of the Apostolic Preaching 
is just this, that Jesus is the Christ of the Old Testament. If this is true, 
if Jesus really is the Messiah, then the Old Testament belongs to those 
who believe on him, that is, to the Church [I, 32]... . The ideas expressed 
and the stories told in the Old Testament point, in the form in which 
they are delivered in the Bible, in the direction of the crucifixion of Jesus; 
the Christ Jesus of the New Testament stands actually in the focal point 
of the Old Testament perspective [I, 33]. . . . The Christian expositors 
have good ground when they call the words of God at the cursing of the 
serpent the Primitive Gospel and explain that in these words Christ 
descends from heaven and gives help. . . . There it stands that Adam was 
a Christian long before Christ’s birth. Indeed, he had precisely that 
faith in Christ which we have, for time makes no difference in faith, 
which is just the same from the beginning of the world to its end [I, 
85, f.]. .. . These anthropomorphisms are at the same time indications 
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of the incarnation and passion of the Son of Man [I, 119]... . A ‘Chris- 
tianity’ which refuses to hear ever again the witness to Christ from the 
Book of Leviticus fundamentally refuses to recognize Jesus as the Christ 
of God, as the anointed high priest, through whose mediation alone a 
man can ever be sanctified by God and for God [I, 268]. . . . All Old 
Testament histories happen with reference to the future and contain a 
definite promise for the future [II, 262].” 

I am not sure that I fully understand the view which Vischer sets 
forth in the two volumes of his Christuszeugnis and in his volume of 
sermons, simple and yet of real strength, on the Psalms. If he were to be 
asked whether Adam, for example, clearly knew that he was believing 
in Clrist, or whether Joseph or the writer about Joseph knew that he 
was depicting the rejection, ill treatment, and crucifixion of Christ, I 
think he might say no. But he might feel that the question was an eva- 
sion. He would feel that in the providence and working of God these 
events did have that Christ-reference, the inspired writings therefore do 
have it, and if you start trimming you are likely to lose sight of the central 
fact. And he would certainly say emphatically that it is open to the 
Christian, now that the series of events has culminated in Christ, to 
see the way in which earlier stages pointed to and prefigured him. 

While I feel that some of Vischer’s statements are extreme and in- 
defensible, I think he has said something which the church should hear. 
Now that the climax has come, it is a highly questionable thing if we 
can ever be content to study the earlier stages in isolation; we may and 
should look at them in their setting, but to us an essential part of their 
setting is in two aspects which at the time were not fully seen: first, the 
whole connected working of God as the Bible portrays it; and second, 
the understanding of the earlier stages in the light of the later. Never- 
theless, this conclusion will not warrant all the typology which Vischer 
presents. The same enthusiasm and the same reserve apply to Suzanne 
de Dietrich’s clear and persuasive book, Le dessein de Dieu. 


IX 
We turn to W. J. Phythian-Adams, another scholar who takes seriously 
the Old Testament history but links it closely with the New Testament 
story. I here use his book, The Way of At-one-ment. The particular 
word which he emphasizes is homology: “By ‘homology’ we mean that 
there is between two things not a mere resemblance but a real and vital 
—in this case, an ‘economic’—correspondence: and this seems to be 
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precisely what the writers of the New Testament expound” (p. 11). 


There is in the Old Testament a framework, a pattern, which was / 


God-given and which the New Testament speakers and writers simply 
took over and set forth. For example, there was in the Old Testament 
a story of the redemption of God’s people which Paul and others in the 
New Testament saw repeating itself in the events of the new age. In 
each instance, the events which comprise the sacred era follow in three 
stages: redemption from bondage, consecration of the people by cove- 
nant, and gift of the inheritance (pp. 17 ff.). “Everywhere it is the 
divine pattern that controls” (p. 18). 

Such a stress on pattern has some attractive features; it takes history 
seriously, but at the same time sees the close bond in faith and thought 
between the Testaments. It can make use of typology, but it goes beyond 
it in the emphasis on a general pattern. It is not allegory; both Testa- 
ments tell a literal story, but the two stories correspond closely. 

What causes reserve is the dominance of the pattern idea. It so 
easily leads to an accent on the Old Testament’s legal and priestly as- 
pects, which I do not find represented in the New Testament in any 
fixed pattern. This may seem an unfair judgment, but if put differently 
the point may be clearer. The prophetic note is a note of freedom. It 
speaks of a free divine will and action; it maintains independence of 
human systems. Hence it does not depend on continuity or on conformity 
to pattern. And it is the distinctive note of the Bible. The one note which 
the Bible shares with no other religion or sacred writings is this prophetic 
note, whereas the legal and priestly aspects are to quite an extent com- 
mon in ancient religions. When therefore the emphasis upon pattern 
goes beyond the true view that there is a consistency and an advance 
in the action of God, and begins to suggest rigidity of pattern, it has 
wrongfully minimized and subordinated the unique and most significant 
note of both Testaments—the free prophetic word and action which 


4 corresponds to the independent sovereign working out of God’s purpose. 


At its best, therefore, the idea of homology is not adequate to describe 
the relation between the Testaments, because it does not inherently 
contain the sense of newness and of the central, radical alteration of the 
situation which the work of Christ presents. 


xX 


Another important attempt to state the relation between the Testa- 
ments is that of A. G. Hebert, in The Throne of David, Scripture and the 
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Faith, and The Authority of the Old Testament. He puts the central 
issue clearly: “When all irrelevances are cleared away, as they need to 
be, there is one outstanding question, and one only, between Christians 
and Jews. It is the question whether God did or did not accomplish 
in Jesus his purpose of salvation for Israel” (The Authority of the Old 
Testament, p. 238). Hebert, of course, answers in the affirmative. His 
position is akin to that of Phythian-Adams, for he makes considerable 
use of the idea of a repeated pattern, and employs the word homology. 

But the particular point of interest is that while Hebert comes out 
explicitly for the plain and literal meaning of Scripture, he sees in the 
Old Testament a movement towards the spiritual meanings which are 
taken up in the New Testament fulfilment, and he defends the right of 
a spiritual or mystical interpretation of Scripture in general. He gives 
some wholesome cautions, and quotes the Encyclical of Pope Pius XII, 
Divino afflante, dated October 10, 1943, in which, after the primary 
importance of the literal sense has been stressed, the following is then 
said: “It is true that not every spiritual sense is excluded from Sacred 
Scripture; what was said and done in the Old Testament was wisely 
so ordained and disposed by God that the past would spiritually fore- 
shadow what was to happen in the new covenant of grace. It is there- 
fore the duty of the exegete to discover and expound not only the proper 
or ‘literal’ meaning of the words which the sacred writer intended and 
expressed, but also their spiritual significance, on condition of its being 
established that such meaning has been given to them by God. For 
God alone was able to know this spiritual significance, and he alone could 
reveal it to us. And, in fact, this sense is declared and taught to us by 
the divine Saviour himself in the Holy Gospels; the Apostles, following 
the example of the Master, exhibit it both in speech and in writing; 
and it is shown in the perpetual and traditional teaching of the Church, 
as well as in the most ancient liturgical usage” (quoted in The Author- 
ity of the Old Testament, p. 264). 

Hebert himself insists: “The very fact that the Old Testament prom- 
ises are fulfilled in Christ makes it necessary that the Old Testament 
imagery should thus receive a mystical or spiritual interpretation. . . . It 
all follows straight from the fulfilment of the several points of the Mes- 
sianic Hope.” But he adds: “It is necessary to distinguish this legitimate 
and necessary spiritual interpretation from the somewhat fanciful and 
arbitrary ‘allegorical interpretations’ which have often been given” 
(Scripture and the Faith, pp. 52-f.). “This mystical interpretation 
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means neither more nor less than the understanding of them [the Old 
Testament words and ideas] in the light of their fulfilment in Jesus the 
Messiah” (Throne of David, p. 256). 

With much of what Hebert says, and also of what the Papal encyclical 
sets forth, we would agree. It is not quite clear how Hebert would 
work out the mystical interpretation in detail; he appears to hold the 
pattern idea in a way which seems too rigid. At least, when he presents 
the principle of the Mass (The Throne of David, p. 191) and the apos- 
tolic succession of bishops (ibid., pp. 263 ff.) as the conclusion of his 
study on the fulfilment of the Old Testament, his results do not appear 
biblically grounded. 


XI 


In one way or another we are forced to a view which sees in the Bible 
the unity of a connected and divinely directed history in which “the 
purpose of God,” as Suzanne de Dietrich has called it, is being worked 
out. It is all one history; it is all God’s working; it all finds its center in 
Christ. 

This point of view is set forth in E. Stauffer’s Theologie des Neuen 
Testaments, although not at such length that we can examine it in de- 
tail. He points out that, “The Old Testament is a prophetic book whose 
words find their fulfilment in the Christ-event. The decisive impulse 
to this Christocentric understanding of the Old Testament manifestly 
proceeded from Jesus himself” (p. 76). He then goes on to state the 
important caution which Christians who believe in the fulfilment of 
prophecy in ‘Christ must keep in mind, namely, that when God brings 
to actual realization the things which he has promised or prophesied, 
he does it in a way which contradicts many of men’s expectations; the 
fulfilment is not obvious in advance; it clarifies and goes beyond what 
was foreseen and expected by men on the basis of the prophecy; this will 
mean also the discarding of at least some outward forms. 

Stauffer gives the conclusion of his discussion of the Old Testament 
in its relation to Christ in these words: “The prophecy of the Old 
Testament is prophecy of Christ in a double sense, for Christ is the sub- 
ject and object of their speech at the same time. Filled with the spirit 
of Christ, the prophets prophesied the way of Christ. Christ himself is 
at work in the history of the old Covenant, says Paul. Christ himself 
speaks the word in the prophecy of the Old Testament, says I Peter. 
John however appears to join both ideas together in the sentence: All 
true life and light in the history of the Creation from the beginning down 
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to the birthday of Christ—all this comes from Christ” (p. 83). This view 
seeks to deal seriously with the New Testament references to the Logos 
and the preexistent Son. 


XII 

C. H. Dodd deserves mention in our survey of recent views. He has 
noted the role of fulfilment in the speeches of Acts, the preaching of Paul, 
and the content of the Gospels (The Apostolic Preaching and its Devel- 
opments). He sees in the relation between the Testaments, “the para- 
dox of newness and continuity.” “In the process of fulfilment . . . the 
Old Testament becomes intelligible.” “The New Testament, equally, 
is not to be understood apart from the Old.” “The Bible is a unity of 
diverse writings which together are set forth by the Church as a revela- 
tion of God in history” (The Bible Today, pp. 10, 11, 14). 

There is still a question as to how seriously Dodd takes history. In 
his book on The Parables of the Kingdom, he was guilty, as few appear 
to have noticed, of a radical draining of meaning from the process of 
history and time. The future tenses referring to the Kingdom are, he 
said, but vivid expressions of the truth that the spiritual reality is always 
present if one will only open his spiritual eyes and ears to it. In this view, 
time and the process of history have no essential meaning. Dodd’s more 
recent writings, however, suggest that he may be taking history more 
seriously. 

XIII 

It may be questioned whether Rudolph Bultmann holds fast to the 
unity of the history which the two Testaments report. In an essay on 
“Die Bedeutung des Alten Testaments fiir den Christlichen Glauben,” 
published in Glauben und Verstehen, he stoutly maintains that Chris- 
tianity cannot reject the Old Testament without losing its real character 
(p. 325). Yet he later says: “For Christian faith the Old Testament 
is no longer revelation, as it was and is for the Jews” (p. 333) ; “Israel’s 
history is not revelational history for Christian faith” (p. 334). These 
statements fail to do justice to the historical continuity between the deal- 
ings of God with Israel and his central revelation in Christ. They raise 
the question whether Bultmann really considers the Old Testament an 
integral part of Scripture. 

XIV 

Certainly the charge of depriving history of meaning cannot be 
brought against Oscar Cullmann; his recent book, Christ and Time, 
shows that he gives full reality to time and to the successive stages of the 
biblical history. He interprets it.all from the midpoint, Christ, and 
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thereby gives a Christological interpretation to the Old Testament; but 
he avoids all allegory, shows no interest in typology, and lays the stress 
on the unified picture of a line of divine working which finds its center 
and interpreting point in what the incarnate Christ has done. Cullmann 
rejects the attempt to find the history of the incarnate Christ in the Old 
Testament. There is a once-only and quite distinctive character about 
the central career of history. To find it all in the Old Testament would 
be contrary to Cullmann’s view in two respects: first, it would make of 
the Old Testament a book of riddles. In the second place, it would 
actually deprive the career of Christ of its significance, for it would make 
the Gospel a matter of hidden, timeless truth, whereas the succession of 
stages climaxing in Christ and each having its own distinctive meaning 
is basic to Cullmann’s position. He does not expect to find the life of 
Jesus in the Old Testament. “The keeping of the Old Testament in the 
Scripture has its inner justification in the fact that it is regarded as the 
temporal preparation of this Christ event, not in that it is regarded as 
a parallel presentation of the same thing in another form” (p. 118). 
“The recognition that the entire history of redemption in the Old 
Testament tends towards the goal of the incarnation—that is the cor- 
rectly understood witness of the Old Testament to Christ” (p. 119). 
“The Christ occurrence at the midpoint of history is illuminated from 
the Old Testament preparation, after this preparation has received 
its light from this very midpoint” (pp. 120 f.). 


XV 


We have been allowing the recent writers to speak for themselves. 
By way of summary and to indicate our conclusions, we list some of the 
questions which confront us as we study the relation between the 
Testaments. 

1. Is the Canon not only historically intelligible but theologically war- 
ranted? A vigorously written affirmative answer to this question is 
urgently needed today. Without a Canon, the question of unity has no 
meaning. 

2. Does the biblical thought world stand apart from the ancient 
world in which it has its external setting? The comparative-religion 
line of study has overemphasized parallels and similarities. It has often 
failed to point out the unique and original character of the essential 
biblical message. Positively put, there is a unity of ideas in the Bible 
which is deeper than the obvious varieties of thought and expression 
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which it contains, and this unity is in contrast to other ancient litera- 
tures which present many individual points of resemblance to the Bible. 

3. Is the unity to be sought primarily in human ideas and action, or 
in the dominance of one consistent working of God to further a + Pal 
divine purpose? We have just asserted that there is a basic core of com 
mon ideas, but this is a secondary issue. Unless we are to reject flatly 
the clear witness of the biblical writers, the theme of unity must deal 
primarily with the continuous working of God to execute his holy and 
gracious purpose, a working which centers in the historical career of 
Jesus Christ. 

4. Is the Christian gospel proclaimed by the Apostles true? This is 
the basic question of New Testament interpretation. Form Criticism 
and related studies have shown that there is no earlier, simpler, non- 
Christological message on which we can fall back in preference to the 
classic Christian message as we find it in Mark, the speeches of Acts, 
and the other New Testament writings. It is a Christocentric message 
or nothing. Unity will be found only on the basis of that Christ-centered 
message. This means that Christ is the interpreting center of Scripture, 
and the Lord of Christian thought. 

5. Is the Old Testament a necessary part of Christian Scripture, and 
is its story a permanent part of the essential message of the Christian 
church? Otherwise put, is the Old Testament, now that Christ has 
come, the rightful possession of the Christian church and not of the 
Jews who reject Christ? Standing by itself, the Old Testament is an in- 
complete book, and its completion is to be found in Christ and the 
Christian gospel. It is an integral part of Christian Scripture and only 
in this context can it be rightly and fully understood. 

6. Does the Old Testament contain an element of prophecy, which 
finds its fulfilment in Christ and so in the New Testament gospel? We 
cannot say that the Old Testament writers clearly foresaw the specific 
events in the life of Jesus and the Apostolic Church. We cannot find a 
comprehensive pattern in the Old Testament which is paralleled point 
by point in the New Testament. We must allow at each stage for 
prophetic independence, for the element of surprise and novelty in the 
fulfilment. But it is a true instinct which finds in the New Testament 
the completion, the realization, the fulfilment of what God had under- 
taken in the Old Testament revelation. 

7. Is the time succession a basic factor, so that each of the successive 
events, although having its place in the total story, nevertheless has its 
singular and unique character? The unity can and must be so stated 
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that the significance of each stage of God’s working is respected. In 
particular, the concrete historical reality of the Old Testament story 


must not be set aside in an overzealous attempt to connect Christ with 
the Old Testament. 


8. Is the “Logos” or preexistent “Son” or preexistent “Spirit of Christ” 
the clue to a statement of unity which will make Jesus Christ central 
and yet will respect the actuality of every stage of the divine working? 
This preexistent working is found in John, in Paul, in Hebrews, in I 
Peter, in Revelation. It can hardly be ignored in any statement of unity 
which seeks to be faithfully biblical. It keeps the Old Testament from 
being only preparatory to the actual work of Christ and also from being 
reduced to the role of purely prophetic anticipation of Christ’s action. 
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The Unity of the Old Testament 


by Rosert C. DENTAN 


Tuat there is great diversity in the Old Testament is obvious to all. 
There is not only a great variety of different types of literature—poetry, 
prose, oratory, history, law, fiction, philosophy, etc.—but there are also 
great differences in the apparent worth of various parts. On the basis 
of commonly accepted literary values, parts of the Old Testament would 
rank as “inspired” literature in the usual sense of the word, while other 
parts are pedestrian and unreadable. Even from the standpoint of 
moral and religious ideas, there are chapters which rank unquestionably 
above all other religious literature, and yet along with these are chapters 
which repel us and which are ordinarily not included in courses designed 
for the instruction of children in our Sunday Schools. Most confusing 
of all, perhaps, is the fact that there are not merely religious and moral 
ideas coming from various cultural levels which might represent neces- 
sary stages in the evolution of religious thought, but we actually seem to 
encounter several different and incompatible religions. The most recent 
book on the subject’ lists no fewer than fourteen different “religions” 
in the Old Testament, many of them existing contemporaneously and 
apparently competing with each other. It is a commonplace to say that 
there are at least three seemingly contradictory strains of thought: that 
of the prophets; that of the priests; and that of the wise men. What 
concord can there be between Proverbs and Amos, or between the Book 
of Leviticus and Jeremiah? 

The usual solution of this difficulty is to declare that only one of the 
three is the legitimate religion of Israel and that the others are merely 
excrescences upon it. But if this is so, then the Old Testament is not 
a unity unless one believes that the barnacles on a ship’s hull constitute 
a unity with the ship. This then, is the problem, and it may be briefly 
summarized as follows: “Has the modern analysis of the Old Testament 
into its component parts so dissolved the structure of the whole that one 
can no longer think of it as anything more than an interesting museum 
of archaeological curiosities, some parts of which we continue to use 
because they agree with our own religious ideas, independently arrived 





1. I. G. Mathews, The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947). 
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at, while others we reject in the same subjective fashion?” If this is so, 
then, of course, we can no longer speak of the Old Testament as in any 
sense authoritative or normative, since its voice is not one but many and 
it contains no norm which the simple, untrained reader can easily 
recognize. 

We cannot, however, toss aside so lightly the experience and convic- 
tions of the past, unless we subscribe to that most offensive of all super- 
stitions, that wisdom was born with us. If we are in any sense to preserve 
that rectitude of mind which is essential to scholarship, that genuine, 
scholarly objectivity, which consists not in remoteness or indifference, 
but in genuine humility in the presence of facts, then we must pay at 
least passing attention to the conviction of those past generations who 
bound all these books, apparently so heterogeneous, into a single volume 
and called it not “Ancient Hebrew Literature”—to borrow the title 
given the Old Testament in the Everyman’s Library edition—but “The 
Bible” or “The Old Testament.” The Christians of the first century, 
like the rabbis, were aware. of the diversity of authorship of the Old 
Testament books, and Jesus at any rate was aware of the different levels 
of value within the Old Testament and was willing to quote one part 
against another (Mark 10:5-7), and yet they were all convinced that 
there was something in this literature which set it apart from all other 
writings and which made it possible to speak of it collectively as hat 
graphai (the Scriptures), and to find in all of it, not merely in some parts 
arbitrarily chosen because congenial to a particular point of view, the 
Word of God addressed to man. This conviction is one which has been 
shared by all Christians and Jewish generations since. That in itself con- 
stitutes a datum with which we must reckon, not merely by giving some 
plausible explanation of its historical genesis, but by answering the 
question: “Has that conviction any basis in fact? Is it in any sense true?” 
Such judgments do not arise by accident. Obviously the various com- 
ponents of this body of literature possessed some character in common 
which seemed to justify the assertion that they were essentially one, pos- 
sessed of the same “inspiration” and the same “authority.” Our task 
is to see what those qualities are, and then to see whether they still 


justify us in speaking of the Old Testament as a unity, organic and es- 
sentially self-consistent. 


I 


There are certain obvious facts which set the Old Testament off 
from other great collections of literature and which need to be noted, 
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if only in passing and for the sake of clearing the record. Its several 
books are all the productions of people of a single “race” and nation, 
are written in the national language, and exhibit the distinguishing 
marks of the national genius. When compared with that other great 
body of writing which has come down to us from antiquity, the literature 
of the Greeks and Romans, there are certain characteristics of thought 
and style which stamp this book as essentially different in kind. There 
is, of course, the well-known interest in the concrete as opposed to the 
abstract; a concern for things rather than ideas; a vigor and intensity 
of style which contrasts markedly with the diffuseness and relaxed spirit 
of the Greeks; a preference for the lyric rather than the epic style in 
poetry; an almost total absence of mythology; a lack of concern with 
cultural, literary, and aesthetic values and a corresponding passion for 
religious and moral values. All these, and many more, obviously justify 
us in treating the literature of the Old Testament as a separate thing. In 
at least the same sense in which one can speak of something called “the 
Greek spirit” and mean by it something definite and definable, though 
intangible, one can speak of “the Hebrew spirit” and can demonstrate 
its existence in all these works. It would certainly be true that any book 
in the Old Testament is more different from any book produced by the 
Greek spirit than it is from any other Old Testament book. Disregard- 
ing the mechanical theory, uncritically applied, to which they appealed, 
the refusal of the rabbis to treat any book as canonical which was believed 
to be composed later than Ezra had a sound instinct behind it, because 
in the period which followed, the Hebrew genius became tempered with 
the spirit of the larger world and no longer appeared in its pristine 
purity. From this point of view, whether the fact is significant or not, 
the Septuagint is a less unified book than the Hebrew Old Testament. 
In such a work as the Book of Wisdom, one breathes a very different air 
from that of the Old Testament, and one may rightly ask whether this 
book is a production of the Hebrew spirit in even the same sense in which 
the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are. 

In some modern discussions of the Old Testament, it would seem as 
though this pervasive “Hebrew genius,” as it is called, is the thing which 
almost alone gives unity and significance to the Old Testament, and it 
seems further to be implied that only Hebrew categories of thought are 
adequate to express the truths of revealed religion. This is a curious 
kind of inverted racism. It is perfectly true that many of our theological 
ideas gain freshness, vigor, and illumination when translated back into 
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their original forms, but many of these supposed characteristics of the 
“biblical” way of thinking are merely accidents of the Hebrew mentality 
and are in part due to the deficiencies of the language in the way of 
syntax, vocabulary, and capacity to support sustained argument. These 
rugged Hebraic forms of expression are indeed characteristic of the 
Bible and have a charm for our over-sophisticated modern mind, but to 
emphasize them unduly as though they were of the esse of the biblical 
message seems perilously close to the unhealthy primitivism of much 
modern art, a primitivism which is itself the surest sign of decadence. 
The unity of the Old Testament is something far deeper and more sig- 
nificant than the mere difference of mentality between the Hebrew and 
the Greek. Although we may see the hand of Providence in the fact that 
this sacred literature arose among the Hebrews rather than among 
the Greeks, since the Hebrew mould has preserved the original ideas in 
a clear and vigorous form which would hardly have been possible for the 
more refined and intellectual Greeks, yet we must not make the mistake 
of confounding the rough casket in which the treasure is kept with the 
treasure itself. 


II 


Turning from these general psychological and linguistic traits which 
differentiate the Old Testament from all other literatures, the most 
striking thing about it, still regarded quite objectively, is its close integra- 
tion with the history of the nation which produced it. There is no 
part of the Old Testament which is not related in some way to the ex- 
ternal experience of the objective national community of Israel. A very 
large part of the Old Testament actually is history in the strict sense 
of the word. Indeed, more than half of it, from the standpoint of mere 
bulk, is cast directly in the form of historical narrative. These “histori- 
cal” books, properly so-called, attempt to explain, in the language of 
many different writers of different times, but in an integrated and co- 
herent fashion, how the little post-exilic Jewish community in Palestine 
came into existence—where it had come from and, by implication, where 
it was going. A considerable part of this historical literature, it is true, 
consists of laws, but it is significant that even the laws are not set down 
as abstract codes, but are firmly embedded in a framework of history. 
That this phenomenon is not a part of the Semitic, or even the Hebrew, 
“genius,” is apparent from the fact that this has not happened elsewhere 
and was not always so, even in Israel. We know that the other great 
codes of law from the ancient Semitic world, those of the Assyrians and 
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Babylonians, were preserved without any such framework. We know 
also that the laws now contained in our Old Testament once existed as 
separate codes—the J decalogue, the ethical decalogue, the Book of the 
Covenant, etc. What is most important for an understanding of the 
character of the Old Testament is to observe that these laws are no 
longer given in abstract form, but are related to a definite historical 
context and detailed as part of an historical narrative. One can find the 
laws of the Old Testament today only by looking under the rubric, 
“History.” 

When he turns from the explicitly historical books to the so-called 
“later prophets,” the uninstructed reader might suppose that he was at 
last deserting the soil of history for that of speculation. But when one 
compares these productions of the great “thinkers” (using the term for 
want of a better) of the Hebrews to those of the Greeks, he is immedi- 
ately struck with a great difference. It is not merely that the style of 
the one is abstract and the other concrete, that one deals with ideas, the 
other with things, the one is logical, the other passionately emotional, 
but rather that the Greek is chiefly concerned with universal propositions 
about universal man, whereas the Hebrew is primarily concerned with 
specific historical situations in the life of a particular nation. Unfortu- 
nately, the form in which the prophetic writings have come down to 
us disguises this fact. The books look as though they had been written 
consecutively and one could easily suppose that they consisted of gen- 
eral essays on life and its problems—the wickedness of man, the justice 
and power of God, and his broad plans for the future. However, there 
could be no greater misunderstanding of the work of the prophets than 
to conceive of them as essayists or as preachers, in the modern sense of 
those terms. They were not concerned to establish propositions of uni- 
versal validity, nor did they address themselves to the problems of in- 
dividual men. Every prophetic oracle is a brief, pungent utterance 
which originally dealt with some crisis, great or small, in the life of the 
nation. This concern with the nation holds true even of Ezekiel, the so- 
called “father of individualism.” Ezekiel had no intention of dissolving 
the bond which united the individual Israelite to the community and 
its history. His concern was not to defend the autonomy of individual 
man as such, but rather to justify the ways of God to the people of his 
own day as they faced God’s imminent judgment upon them. The 
people said, “If God destroys the present Israel for the sins of its ances- 
tors, then he is not just.” Ezekiel’s answer was, “God is just and when he 
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destroys Jerusalem, it will not be for what Manasseh did and all the 
generations before him, but for what you yourselves have done” (Ezek. 
18). All of Ezekiel’s elaborate casuistry about the fate of individual men 
in particular situations was designed to prove just one thing, that God 
was justified in bringing judgment upon his people, for they themselves 
had sinned and they must pay. The nation and its history stood at the 
focus of his consciousness as they did with every one of the prophets. 

In order to have a perfect understanding of the prophetic books, 
ideally it would be necessary first to distinguish the separate oracles and 
then to provide each with a preface indicating the historical situation 
to which it referred. This is no longer possible in many cases, but in 
so far as it can be done, it becomes evident that the prophetic books are 
as completely preoccupied with the objective history of Israel as are 
the so-called historical books. That this is 4 unique phenomenon can 
easily be seen if we note the utter impossibility of rearranging the dia- 
logues of Plato or the essays of Aristotle by a similar principle. 

Thus, roughly three-fourths of the Old Testament can be described 
as historical writing in the sense that it is concerned with the history of 
a particular people. The remaining fourth, consisting of the nonhistori- 
cal parts of the so-called “Writings,” was always regarded as on a some- 
what lower plane than the Law and the Prophets, partly perhaps be- 
cause it was perceived instinctively that they had less obvious direct 
concern with the central theme of the preceding books. And yet, even 
here, the theme is really the same. The central thought of the Psalter is 
Israel; it is only rarely that the individual thinks of himself as an entity 
apart from the nation. Many of the Psalms are, of course, explicitly 
concerned with the nation’s history in the past, the present, or the future. 
Even where the individual is the center of interest, he frequently appeals 
to God’s mercies toward Israel in time past as the chief ground of his 
hope for God’s help now. Thus in Psalm 77, an individual in severe 
trouble offers his complaint to God: 

I will cry unto God with my voice, Even unto God with my voice; and he 
will give ear unto me. 

In the day of my trouble I sought the Lord; My hand was stretched out in 
the night and slacked not; my soul refused comfort (1-2). 


And then he announces the basis of his faith. It is God’s mighty works 
toward the nation in the past: 


I will make mention of the deed of Yahweh; for I will remember thy works 
of old. 
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Thou art the God that doest wonders; Thou hast made known thy strength 
among the peoples. 

Thou hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, 

The sons of Jacob and Joseph (11, 14, 15). 


The individual is almost never pictured as a self-sufficient entity. His 
life is bound up with the community and his own history organically re- 
lated to the history of Israel. So close, indeed, is the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the community that commentators have never 
yet entirely agreed as to where the “I” of the Psalms is to be understood 
as an individual and where it is merely a personification of the nation. 
Furthermore, whatever the origin of particular psalms, it is obvious that 
in their present form the “I” is to be understood as collective, since the 
whole Psalter has been taken over into the temple and synagogue liturgy 
and is used to give expression to the needs, the emotions, and the faith 
of the community. 

The only part of the Old Testament which does not obviously have 
this history-centeredness is the so-called Wisdom literature, Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes. We shall return to them shortly, but it can be 
said in anticipation that even these writings, usually conceived to be 
more speculative in character than other Old Testament writings, are 
definitely related to the nation’s history, and the growth of the Wisdom 
movement, so far from disproving that the Old Testament is history- 
centered, actually confirms it. Even the little collection of sensuous love 
lyrics called the Song of Solomon would never have been admitted to 
the canon had not Solomon’s bride come to be identified with the people 
of Israel. 

Thus it becomes apparent that the most obvious objective ground of 
unity in the Old Testament writings is their common concern with the 
life and destinies of a particular nation—Israel. The Old Testament is 
not merely an anthology of the literature of the Hebrews, as one might 
gather an anthology of some other national literature. It is actually a 
history of Israel. All its diverse parts have their appropriate and peculiar 
place within that history, and show how the nation met the various vicis- 
situdes of its historical existence. Nothing of this kind is true of any 
other great national literature. To bundle up in a single volume the 
works of Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, and the Greek 
dramatists would in no sense produce a similar effect. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon this fact as the objective principle of unity within 
the Old Testament. This is not a unity which is perceptible only to 
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some mystic sixth sense given by faith, but a unity which the most care- 
ful and unbiased investigations will make only the more evident. The 
common factor which gives unity to the Old Testament can, then, ob- 
jectively regarded, be stated tentatively in some such phrase as this, “A 
passionate and unparalleled concern with the destinies of a particular 
nation—Israel.” 

III 

But now we must turn to the reasons for this concern. The philoso- 
phers of other countries show no such obsession with the idea of the na- 
tion. The Greeks, it is true, had a certain national pride, a contempt for 
the “barbarians” who did not share their culture, and even, perhaps, 
a kind of missionary zeal, such as finds practical expression in the Hellen- 
izing policies of Alexander the Great; but the main concern of Greek 
thinkers was with the individual man, not with the community, and with 
eternal principles rather than with historical realities. The Hebrew 
preoccupation with the idea of Israel was something unique and can- 
not be explained either as a peculiarly intense variety of mere national 
egoism or as something peculiarly Semitic, since the Canaanites, Baby- 
lonians, and Assryians exhibit nothing comparable to it. This dominant 
concern of Hebrew thought can be explained only from within the Old 
Testament and from the history of Israel itself. The Old Testament 
writers were convinced that Israel was different from other nations. It 
was a “peculiar people” (Deut. 14:2), “a kingdom of priests and a holy 
nation” (Exod. 19:6), set apart by God and intended to fulfil a unique 
destiny. For them, Israel was not merely a nation, but a spiritual idea. 
This passionate belief was based neither upon mere national pride nor 
abstract idealism, but upon the evidence of an actual group experience 
in the historic past, the deliverance from bondage in Egypt. In the 
events of the Exodus—God’s mighty works done in their behalf—the 
Israelites found unshakable proof that the God of history had chosen 
them for himself. To this great experience and to the faith based upon 
it the various parts of the Old Testament bear united testimony. 

In order to get a clear picture of the centrality of that fact and of 
this faith in the Old Testament world view, it is best for the moment to 
ignore the early narratives preserved in the Pentateuch and turn to the 
first of the “literary” prophets, since we still find it difficult to break 
with the late 19th century conviction that the authentic religion of Israel 
began with Amos and that that which is unique and permanently valid 
in her faith is to be found only in the prophetic writings. We need to be 
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reminded, though, that Amos and the other eighth century prophets 
were not conscious of being innovators. They believed themselves to 
hold the common faith and continually appealed to it as such. What 
was consciously new in their point of view was the original and startling 
conclusion to which that faith led them. 

The basic faith of Amos is expressed in the opening words of the 
third chapter: “Hear this word that Yahweh hath spoken against the 
whole family which I brought out of the land of Egypt, saying, You only 
have I known of all the families of the earth.” The emphatic word in 
the passage in Hebrew is raq, “only.” The conviction that Israel had a 
unique vocation and was intended for a unique destiny could not be ex- 
pressed more unequivocally. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this use of the doctrine of Israel’s elec- 
tion is a mere concession to popular prejudice. It is the whole ground 
of Amos’ faith and the premise upon which his message of doom is pre- 
dicated. “Therefore,” he says, “I will visit upon you all your iniquities.” 
His appeal to the traditional faith in Israel’s election was no mere 
rhetorical device to gain an audience for his message of justice and doom. 
His passion for justice within the community and his conviction that 
God would have to destroy an unjust and unbrotherly nation were based 
upon his equally passionate conviction that God had saved this nation 
out of the land of Egypt and, in the events connected with the Exodus, 
had demonstrated that he intended them for a peculiar destiny and to 
be a special kind of community among all the other nations of the earth. 
Amos’ wrath is not due to any abstract belief in social justice, rooted in 
some unique personal intuitions. It is based upon his bitter disappoint- 
ment that a nation which God had chosen for so high a destiny had 
actually proved herself no better than any other. There is no reason to 
suppose that Amos’ emphasis upon social justice was new with him. 
One certainly finds it in Elijah and other earlier prophets and there is 
good reason to suppose that its roots lie deep in the ancient traditions 
of Israel. What was new in Amos was not his conviction that men 





2. The famous passage in the 9th chapter, “Have I not brought up Israel out of the land of 
Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir?” cannot be interpreted 
in a contrary sense without making the prophet stultify himself. His faith is too unambiguously 
expressed in the passage quoted above to allow one to regard his question here as an implied 
denial of Israel’s special election. Amos is indulging in the kind of homiletic hyperbole which 
18 common to all the prophets and which is also frequent in the teaching of Jesus. His purpose 
is to rebuke the foolish pride of many in the nation who felt they could use God’s favor to 
further their own selfish ends and he warns them that the special grace they have received gives 
them no warrant to despise other nations, who aré also included in some way within the broad 
Purposes of God. 
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should live together in justice and brotherhood, but that an Israel which 
refused to order its common life on the basis of this obvious and uni- 
versal principle would be destroyed and cught to be destroyed. This 
is in no sense a new faith; it is merely an inference, a new and startling 
inference, from the common heritage of faith which he accepted, the 
faith that God had revealed himself in a wonderful event in history and 
had chosen Israel for his own. Without that conviction, neither the 
message nor the passion with which he proclaimed it are intelligible. 
“Therefore,” he says, “I will visit upon you all your iniquities.” 

It would be idle to go through the other prophetic books and show 
that their underlying assumption is the same. What can be demon- 
strated in the case of Amos can be shown much more easily in the case 
of the other prophets. What gives vitality to their message is the convic- 
tion that God once acted in history in an unmistakable manner and 
created for himself a peculiar people. There is no weakening of this 
faith as time goes on, as would have been true if it had been merely an 
adventitious element in their teaching. If that which is unique in the 
prophets had really been a kind of “ethical monotheism” which was 
the product of noble philosophical and moral insights, then surely the 
historical framework, which is so often believed to hamper and con- 
fine it, would gradually have been sloughed off. But the contrary is true. 
If anything, the historical rootedness of the prophetic faith increases as 
time goes on and at last the new message of hope, so prominent in the 
prophets of the Exile, arose out of the conviction that what God had 
once done so unmistakably, he could do again. The God of history was 
still the God of history, as no one makes more clear than Second Isaiah. 
The God who once led his people out of the land of bondage will once 
again lead his people out of the land of exile. The God who once created 
Israel by establishing a covenant will re-create Israel by establishing a 
new covenant. Thus the whole of the prophetic teaching, like the whole 
of the Old Testament, is the outgrowth of a single historical experience 
—the Exodus—and is based upon a conviction rooted in that experience, 
the conviction that God has created amongst men a unique and divine 
community called Israel, It is, of course, unnecessary to show that such 
a faith is implicit in the historical books since they are, explicitly, the 
history of that divine community, describing its remotest backgrounds 
and setting it in a framework of world and, indeed, cosmic history, telling 
the story of those definitive acts of God which established the community 
and describing its varying fortunes in the long centuries which followed. 
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The justification for the Hebrews’ concern with their own national 
history can then be summed up in two phrases—the first a description 
of an historical event, the second an inference based upon it—the fact 
of the Exodus, and the doctrine of Israel’s election. 


IV 


It will now be our task to try to see the relationship of the diverse parts 
of the Old Testament to its essential unity, to see how they bear upon its 
central theme, the history of Israel, and how they interpret the central 
faith, that God at the Exodus chose Israel for his own people and there- 
fore made its history significant. Since the Old Testament is a history, 
a story, it can be divided into a few great chapters, each marked by 
certain broad characteristics. There seem to be three of these. Most 
of the material in the Old Testament centers in two somewhat similar 
crises, the Bondage in Egypt and the Babylonian Exile, and these two 
great events, which left their permanent impress upon the life of the na- 
tion, provide the landmarks by which we can distinguish the periods. 
The first period takes its color from the Exodus; the second, from the 
events preceding and following the Exile; while in a third period Israel 
was chiefly engaged in consolidating her faith in order to meet the at- 
tacks of a spiritually hostile world. The first great period begins long 
before the dawn of history and runs down to the middle of the eighth 
century; the second begins with the eighth century prophets and runs 
down to the acceptance of the Priestly Code; the third begins at that 
point and continues to the closing of the Canon. 

The Book of Genesis is merely a preface to the first act of the drama 
and sets the background for the opening scene. Its stories are not history, 
but a philosophy of history set forth in language borrowed from ancient 
story and legen’. It shows us the world, fresh from the hands of God, 
but polluted by the sin of man. It confronts us not with a national God 
but with a cosmic deity who controls the universe and all its forces, and 
whose concern is not merely with a particular people, but with Man 
(adam). One must not overlook this outline of cosmic history and this 
concern with universal humanity, because these things are a part of 
the mature religion of Israel and a reflection of its deepest insights. 
God is the God of all the multifarious peoples of the world and the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis make it evident that, however much 
God’s dealing may seem to be confined to the fate of a particular nation, 
they must always be understood as in some way related to his plan for 
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mankind as a whole. From the twelfth chapter on, we see how God 
proposes to deal with the situation created by man’s fall, that is, with 
the empiric fact that man is in rebellion against him. He will choose 
for himself a particular nation and will attempt to realize his purposes 
through it. The whole story of Abraham, as it now stands, is obviously a 
proleptic account of the election of Israel at the Exodus, although we 
need not doubt that it contains some genuine historical reminiscences, 
and there is every reason to suppose that the Hebrews already possessed 
special qualities which fitted them to receive the call of God. It is, 
therefore, merely another, and less historical, account of how Israel 
came to the consciousness of her divine mission. No view of Genesis 
could be more erroneous than that which regards it as a mere collection 
of naive folk tales and etiological myths. While the materials with 
which it deals are largely of a legendary kind and come from many 
different ages, the book itself is an artistic unity, the product of a pro- 
found and sophisticated intelligence, which, in a late period of Israel’s 
development, attempted to set forth the meaning of her special history 
in relation to the whole problem of God’s dealings with mankind. The 
conviction which underlies the book is that all of nature and all of history 
are under God’s control, a conviction beautifully expressed in the con- 
cluding chapter in the words which Joseph, the noble and God-fearing 
man, typical of the ideal Israelite, addresses to his evil, scheming, yet 
somehow pathetic brethren: “Ye meant evil against me, but God meant 
it for good” (Genesis 50:20). God is the ruler of history; God has a 
purpose in history, and that purpose cannot be defeated. The more 
specific theme of the book—God’s purpose of redemption through 
Israel—is found in the five-times repeated phrase, “And in thee shall 
all the families of the earth be blessed.” On the lips of the first person 
who told the story, these words meant only, “everyone will look upon 
Abraham and wish he were as blessed as he,” but to the compiler of the 
Book of Genesis these words had the full meaning which is unambigu- 
ously given them in the English and other versions: Abraham is to be 
blessed, not for his own sake, but for the sake of the nations of the world, 
all of whom are descendants of the primeval adam whom God created 
in his own image and after his own likeness. 

Thus we see that Genesis contains, in moving and poetic form, the 
whole essential faith of Israel with all its implications thoughtfully and 
carefully worked out. For this reason it stands appropriately at the be- 
ginning of the Hebrew Bible. However, the Book of Genesis is not 
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history, but a meditation upon history. The history of Israel really be- 
gins with the Exodus. This is the great, crucial event which created 
Israel in both the political and the spiritual sense, and which set in 
motion that stream of history which Christians believe gives the key to 
the meaning of all history. It would perhaps be appropriate here to 
raise the whole question of the historicity of the Exodus, since the story 
as it has come down to us is obviously encrusted with legend and scholars 
have frequently maintained that, in its entirety, it is simply the product 
of a creative imagination. However, the question is so large that it can- 
not be dealt with here, and it is, in a sense, irrelevant to the purpose of 
this paper, which merely attempts to understand the Old Testament 
on its own terms and to set forth the unity which underlies it. Whether 
the Exodus ever happened or not, it cannot be doubted seriously that, 
at least in its present form, the whole of the Old Testament is an ex- 
pression of the conviction that God did deliver his people out of the 
house of bondage, and that he is still what he there showed himself to be: 
the sovereign Lord of nature and of history. The writer can only express 
his opinion that a faith so basic and so unique is not likely to have been 
mistaken. Beneath the outer layer of legend there must be a hard core 
of irreducible fact. Israel, however small she may have been at the 
time, once escaped from the pasture lands on the edge of the Egyptian 
delta under circumstances so unlikely and dramatic that she could only 
interpret them as signs that a powerful deity had intervened in her be- 
half, and, while still under the spell of those tremendous events, bound 
herself to him by irrevocable ties. It was Israel’s conviction that she had 
not chosen this God, but that he had chosen her. The man of faith to- 
day, whether Jewish or Christian, believes that that conviction is true, 
and upon that faith the whole of the New Testament, as well as the Old, 
is solidly based. 

It is this faith, undiluted by doubts, which marked the first great 
period of Israel’s history as it is now recorded in the Old Testament. 
The first article in the creed of biblical religion is that God has acted 
in history and that his action was for the purpose of redemption. He 
saved his people out of Egypt. Too frequently, due to illegitimate pre- 
occupation with the special emphases of the prophets and a neglect of 
the faith which produced them, the God of the Old Testament has been 
pictured primarily as a God of judgment. Actually, the most significant 
thing about this God is that he is a god of redemption, “mighty to save.” 
The concept of the God of judgment makes sense only against this back- 
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ground. The whole of the early history of Israel is dominated by the 
sense of God’s redeeming power. One cannot help noticing the op- 
timistic tone of the early writings, the firm confidence that God who had 
chosen for himself a people would not desert them. This was necessary 
and right, and does not mean that there was no essential difference 
between Israel’s faith in Yahweh and Mesha’s faith in Chemosh. The 
great difference was that the one faith was rooted in history—in com- 
paratively recent history—while, so far as we know or have any reason 
to suppose, the other was not. The early life of Israel was not merely a 
time of unreflecting, aggressive, nationalistic pseudoreligion. It should 
rather be described as a time of comparatively unclouded faith in a God 
whom she had come to know in a specific series of historical events, a 
God thus different from the gods of all other peoples. Such a period 
of naive faith was necessary and is religiously quite as important as 
those which came later. 

Modern preachers, who perhaps tend to talk too much about the 
judgment of God, might well take a lesson from God’s dealings with 
Israel. The nation had to know God first as Redeemer before it could 
know him as Judge. The message of the prophets would have fallen 
upon barren soil if they had not been able to assume that the people al- 
ready believed, hoped, and trusted in God the Redeemer. It is also true 
in our own day that the message of God’s judgment upon sin and pride 
is likely to have meaning only for people who have already learned to 
know God’s redeeming power. The thing that Israel had to learn first 
of all was that there is a God who is capable of acting in history and 
who cares for his people. He is no vegetation deity, to be identified with 
the impersonal forces of nature, but a personal God who is above all 
nature and can make use of its powers—the sea, volcano, and the thun- 
derstorm—to achieve his redeeming purpose. Israel’s history from Moses 
to Solomon is the story of her triumph under the impact of this faith, 
and the period which followed Solomon shows no appreciable change 
in the point of view. This was a bright and happy childhood when God 
was in his heaven and all was right with the world. Modern psychiatry 
indicates that a happy childhood is the best equipment for meeting the 
tragic blows of maturity and old age. Israel was well armed against the 
terrors of the dark valley through which she still had to go. 

The second great period of her history has its center in the Exile. 
This is the period which begins with the eighth century prophets. The 
basic message of these men, and their no less great successors of the 
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seventh and early sixth centuries, is not the pale abstraction, “ethical 
monotheism,” not even when that is presented in more vigorous fashion 
as a belief that there is a God who demands justice and brotherhood. 
While they did indeed present these demands more clearly and force- 
fully than they are found elsewhere, the ethical and social note in 
Hebrew religion is far older than the eighth century prophets and was 
indeed, to some extent, a part of its genius from the beginning. The 
distinctive historical task of the pre-exilic prophets was simply this: to 
announce that Israel was doomed and to interpret in advance the mean- 
ing of that doom. If the theme in the first act of Israel’s drama is some- 
thing like this: “Judah and Israel were many as the sand which is by 
the sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making merry, and Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely under his vine and under his fig-tree, from 
Dan even to Beer-sheba” (I Kings 4:25), the theme of the second is 
immediately perceived in the ominous chant of Amos as the curtain 
rises: “The virgin of Israel is fallen never to rise” (Amos 5:2). As 
Israel had learned the meaning of God’s care and protecting power, so 
now she had to learn the meaning of tragedy and sin. It was the func- 
tion of the prophets to guide her through those incredibly difficult days. 

When dealing with the story of Israel, one can never get away from 
the image of divine pedagogy, an image which we have already used 
in suggesting that the first period of her national life was a kind of 
happy childhood. The image is, of course, familiar to the Old Testa- 
ment itself, as a verse in the Book of Hosea testifies, ““When Israel was 
a child, then I loved him and called my son out of Egypt, I taught 
Ephraim to walk; I took them in my arms” (11:1). The image is 
found again, though in a less appealing form, in Ezekiel’s allegory of 
the prince who found an abandoned child and saved her and attempted 
to bring her up to be a good wife to him. It is perhaps helpful to push 
the image further and to call the second period Israel’s awakening to 
maturity. It is a necessary stage in the development of individuals and 
equally necessary for the growth of nations. No man can be called 
mature who has not squarely faced the problem of sin (his own sin) and 
the essential tragedy of life. The child thinks of life as Israel had done, 
almost solely in terms of privilege. This is not necessarily an evil thing. 
There is something beautiful and touching about the child who con- 
fidently lives in the warm glow of parental affection. But if the child 
is to grow up, he must learn that every privilege involves a responsibility ; 
that life is a matter of give and take, not merely of take. So Israel at 
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the beginning had thought only of the favors which came from God, and 
had not learned that mutuality is of the essence of every personal re- 
lationship. And she had further to learn that, at least from the material 
and human point of view, there are likely to be far more disappointments 
in life than triumphs. The blithe acceptance of benefits which is touch- 
ing confidence in the child is sin and selfishness in the adult. The refusal 
to face squarely the fact that existence on the merely material and 
secular level is a tragic and disappointing thing is cowardice and folly. 
The acknowledgment of one’s sin and the frank recognition that life on 
the secular plane is precarious and unsatisfying are the marks of the 
mature man. 

In this second period Israel achieved maturity and understanding. 
She was fortunate that under God’s providence she had the prophets to 
guide her. If it had not been for the preaching of the prophets, the Exile 
would have been unmitigated disaster. As it was, it was only a harsh 
but necessary step in her education. For more than a hundred and 
fifty years the prophets had foreseen that this must happen. The Israel 
of God was no longer young and childlike and innocent; she was old 
and ugly and selfish, and only a tragedy of disastrous proportions could 
wake her out of her moral immaturity. Precisely because he had chosen 
Israel and given her such favor in the past, God could not permit her to 
continue in the way in which she was going. He had separated her 
from all other nations for his own mysterious ends, and given her a sense 
of security that no other nation had known; therefore he would visit 
upon her all her iniquities. Because he was a God of grace, he must also 
be a God of judgment. 

In the compass of such a paper as this, it is impossible to trace all the 
convolutions of the historical process. It is enough to indicate what the 
Old Testament makes clear, that, towards the end of this second period, 
out of the ruins of the nation in exile, there began to arise the mature 
religion of Israel, a religion which we have already seen sketched in its 
grandeur and majesty in the Book of Genesis, a religion which was 
neither the childlike religion of grace of the first period nor the gloomy 
religion of judgment of the second, but a religion which was infinitely 
deeper and finer than either. This mature religion still rested firmly 
upon the conviction that God had created for himself a special com- 
munity amongst the nations of the world, but it saw this fact of Israel’s 
election against the background of God’s larger purposes as the Creator 
of heaven and earth and the Father of all men, and it saw that God's 
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The Unity of the Old Testament 169 
purposes can not be understood except against the dark background of 
man’s willfulness and the tragedy of his fallen state. It was, of course, 
out of this mature religion that the Bible grew. The Old Testament 
in its present form, drawing its materials from many sources, and differ- 
ent kinds of sources, is a postexilic book which has woven all its varie- 
gated materials into a unity which sets forth this mature and, so far as 
it goes, adequate world view. 

Two things remain to be noted about the second period: first, that 
it closes with the composition of the Priestly Code and the interweaving 
of the older materials into the priestly framework which produced the 
completed Pentateuch. The priestly writers were attempting to fix 
firmly and irrevocably in Israel’s mind the lessons of the prophets and 
of the Exile. It is a great mistake to suppose that they represent a differ- 
ent tendency from that of the prophets. Their basic interest was the 
same: to maintain inviolate the moral and religious integrity of God’s 
elected people. Their method was different only in that they did not 
leave to chance inspiration and the insights of occasional geniuses the 
message that God is a God both of grace and of judgment, but they 
rather incorporated it into the regular public liturgy of the church, 
making use of ancient rites, now reinterpreted and infused with moral 
significance. Year by year, as the feasts rolled by and the sacrifices were 
offered, the people were reminded in the most solemn way of the dead- 
liness of sin and of the grace of God which alone could overcome it. No 
part of the Old Testament is so deeply impregnated with the thought of 
sin as is the Priestly Code. It provides no atoning rites for any sin com- 
mitted “with a high hand,” in deliberate defiance of God’s laws; only 
repentance and God’s immediate forgiveness, it is assumed, can overcome 
deliberate and conscious sin. But sin is so omnipresent a fact and so 
appalling a reality, that men must guard against even chance and casual 
contamination by it. If it were not for the grace of God, made known 
through many solemn rites, no man could hope to escape the infection 
and the punishment which must ensue. By the Priestly Code, the teach- 
ing of the prophets about the nature of sin and the necessity of judgment 
were riveted into the daily consciousness of the people of Israel. But, 
perhaps greater than this was the assurance it created that the God who 
had saved his people out of Egypt had also the power and the willingness 
to save them out of the bondage of their sins. His grace provided the 
means of expiation and the Psalmist confidently asserts, “He shall re- 
deem Israel from all his iniquities” (Psa. 130:8). 
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The second fact about this period which is worthy of especial notice 
has been already hinted at, namely that the basic emphasis is once again 
upon the God of grace. The excessive emphasis upon the judgment of 
God was a passing, if necessary, phase. In the last of the great prophets, 
Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah, the great truth which has emerged out 
of the time of fiery trial is that the God of grace is still the God of grace, 
He still presides over history, and as he wrought great redemption for 
Israel in the past, he will again work it in the future. But now the idea 
of redemption has a far deeper sense. It no longer means merely victory 
over occasional enemies, but it means redemption from the weakness of 
man’s nature—the creation of a new heart, the gift of a new spirit, the 
creation of a new covenant—and the redemption is to be in no sense 
merely national or local, but universal, a cosmic redemption, the crea- 
tion of a new heaven and a new earth, a redemption which is in some 
way to involve all nations. Thus at the end, as at the beginning, Israel's 
God is what he had always been, a God of grace rather than a God of 
judgment, only the concept of grace has been immeasurably deepened 
and enlarged. The elect nation is still the elect nation, but the role which 
God intends it to play is now understood to be a far more profound role 
and the stage upon which it is to be played is infinitely larger. “Behold 
my servant whom I uphold; my elect in whom my soul delighteth; I have 
put my Spirit upon him; he will bring forth true religion to the Gentiles” 
(Isa. 42:1). 

The third great period of the story of Israel is that to which the rest 
of the Old Testament books belong and which stretches from the ac- 
ceptance of the Priestly Code to some more or less indefinite point early 
in the Christian era. This is not a period which can be neatly character- 
ized, since it is not a creative age, but rather one of consolidation, the 
holding and reformulating of positions already won. Many different 
tendencies and emphases are to be found, though all within the broad 
framework of the religious world view already sketched. One has a 
feeling that the stage is being set for a new development. Israel has 
achieved a profound view of life and of her relationship with God. She 
knows the meaning both of sin and grace. She knows herself more than 
ever before as an elect people, the special object of the attention of the 
God who rules over history. She has won spiritual security for herself 
within the rigid framework of a liturgical system. But, though the 
foundations have now been made quite solid, she seems uncertain as to 
what the next step is to be. The Christian especially cannot but feel the 
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incompleteness and indecisiveness of the literature from this last period, 
the sense of groping and of waiting, a feeling of uncertainty with regard 
to the next step which could issue on the one hand in the skepticism of 
Ecclesiastes and, on the other, in that patient waiting upon God’s action 
which finds such vivid expression in the Book of Daniel. 

The question which confronts us most keenly in this period, in con- 
nection with the general subject of this paper, is the relationship of the 
Wisdom Literature to that unity of the Old Tesament which we have 
been discussing. To many this literature seems to represent an approach 
to religious and moral problems which is altogether incompatible with 
the rest of the Old Testament, a speculative, rationalistic approach 
which cannot be squared with the emphasis of the other books upon 
God’s manifestation of himself to Israel through his mighty works. 

However, this is to misconceive the function of the wisdom writers 
and the problem to which they were addressing themselves. Their true 
place within the larger framework can be understood if we try to see 
what they were attempting to do and the final solution of the problems 
with which they were concerned. 

First of all, they were endeavoring to provide a simple, practical rule 
of life for individuals within the elect community. The historical reve- 
lation gave but little clue to what that should be, since it was concerned 
not with individuals, but with the nation as such. This is just as true for 
the prophets as for the earlier literature, although their teaching un- 
doubtedly had important implications for individual life. The wise men 
were teachers whose special task was that of instructing young men as 
to their daily responsibilities in social, political, and economic contacts 
with others. Since the historic revelation gave no rules of this kind, they 
quite naturally began their work by following the dictates of practical 
reason and relying heavily on extra-Israelite sources, for other nations 
of far more ancient culture had wrestled with these problems and worked 
out simple rules which were in accordance with what we now call natural 
law and common sense. The wise men certainly felt themselves in no 
sense opposed to either the prophets or the priests. —They were merely 
dealing with a peculiar but very important problem, with which the 
others, by the nature of their tasks, were not concerned. At the begin- 
ning, at least, the events of the Exodus and the fact of God’s grace to 
Israel seemed scarcely relevant to such questions as that of personal 
deportment in the drawing room, the counting house, or the senate 
chamber, and it was with such homely questions that the wise men were 
originally concerned. 
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If this were all that could be said, we might, of course, maintain that 
the Wisdom Literature, if not consciously in opposition to the rest of 
the Old Testament, is nevertheless at least unconsciously an extraneous 
element. And this would be true, if the wisdom movement had had no 
history. But its point of view changed with the passage of time. The 
thought of the wise men deepened and sharpened as time went on and 
what once (as for example in Proverbs 10:31) had been a form of 
teaching apparently unrelated to the religion of grace, in the course of 
its development became completely assimilated to it, so that in Ben Sira 
the whole conception of wisdom is subsumed under the general cate- 
gory of revelation, and its total content identified with the historic re- 
ligion of Israel (Ecclesiasticus 19:20, 24:4-8). In the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon, regarded by many as the most unbiblical of all biblical books, Wis- 
dom herself is identified with the mighty power by which God saved 
his people out of the land of Egypt. “Wisdom delivered a holy people 
and a blameless seed from a nation of oppressors—she guided them along 
a marvelous way and became unto them a covering in the day time and 
a flame of stars through the night” (Wisdom 10:15-17). The medita- 
tions of the wise men in no way led them out of the framework of Old 
Testament religion, but, on the contrary, led them straight back into it. 
They finally learned to integrate the solution of their particular prob- 
lems with the common faith of their people. The relationship of the 
Wisdom Literature to the Old Testament as a whole is obscure only be- 
cause Ecclesiasticus and the Book of Wisdom, which are necessary links in 
the story, lie, technically, outside the Hebrew canon. However, the posi- 
tion which they finally reached also seems to be stated in the first nine 
chapters of Proverbs, the latest part of that book, which identify “the 
beginning of knowledge” with “the fear of Yahweh” (1:7), a phrase 
which can scarcely refer to anything else than the national religion, as 
the use of the proper name of the God of the Hebrews seems to testify. 
While it would be a pointless tour de force to attempt to prove that Job, 
Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes in themselves have a direct and vital relation- 
ship to the unique religious consciousness of Israel which we have been 
describing, nevertheless it is of great significance for the unity of the 
Old Testament that even these books, at first glance so alien to the rest, 
are only the first expressions of a great intellectual movement which 
ultimately found itself perfectly at home within the national religion. It 
is also worthy of note that the national religion was sufficiently alive and 
flexible to be able to assimilate an essentially rationalistic movement of 
this kind and, in the long run, to make use even of human reason to 
glorify the God of Israel. 
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Thus the whole of the Old Testament as it now exists bears witness in 
some way to a single, unified point of view, a belief that there is a God 
who has acted in history to create for himself a sacred community, a na- 
tion which he has hammered upon an anvil of tragic experience to shape 
it into an appropriate instrument for accomplishing his purpose. From 
beginning to end, the Old Testament, and the literature associated with 
it, is saturated with this conviction, and without it could not conceivably 
have come into existence. There is, indeed, growth and development 
within the general framework. The God, who, at the beginning, some- 
times is difficult to distinguish from the little gods of surrounding nations, 
at the end has become the majestic ruler of all creation; the childlike, 
self-centered nation at the beginning of the story has become, at the end, 
in the minds of her profoundest spirits, a Messianic community with a 
worldwide destiny. But the framework is more important than the de- 
velopment. The framework is the conviction that God does indeed rule 
over history and that he is working out his mysterious purposes through 
a particular community which is the special object of his grace. 


VI 


For the Christian, of course, while the unity of the Old Testament 
seems an obvious and strictly objective fact, conceived along these lines, 
yet there is a higher unity which results from the coupling of the Old 
Testament with the New. We have already noted the sense of incom- 
pleteness and indecisiveness which seems to mark the third period of 
Israel’s history. One feels that the ground won has been consolidated in 
preparation for a great new forward movement of the Spirit of God. 
From the prophets on, the religion becomes increasingly forward look- 
ing. In the first period, the thought seems almost entirely centered on 
what God has done and the immediate benefits which arise from it; in 
the last period, the thought is centered on what God is yet to do. Israel 
is awaiting another mighty act, similar to the first and yet far greater. 
The Christian has no doubt that this sense of incompleteness is resolved 
in the New Testament; that the climactic mighty act of God actually 
took place in the Incarnation and Atonement. In that act God brought 
Israel, not out of slavery in Egypt, but out of slavery to sin, and the true 
destiny of the national Israel was vindicated and completely realized 
in the creation of the new and spiritual Israel, the Christian Church. 
From this latter point of view, it is no mere pious phrase nor theological 
subtlety to say that the unity of the Old Testament is really to be found 
in Jesus Christ. 











Unity and Variety in the 
New Testament 


by Paut E. Davies 


THE New TESTAMENT in its printed form gives the superficial impres- 
sion of unity. Between the covers of a single volume there is contained 
a number of writings composed at a particular period in ancient history 
which together make a more or less unified contribution to the on-going 
life of the Christian church. There is a sense in which this collection of 
material once brought together has an independent history all its own 
and presents a united front. Thus appeal is made to the New Testament 
as a unit for authority in matters of polity, history, and theology. We 
treat the New Testament as though its separate writings were originally 
intended to fit into a single whole, each part supplementing the rest, and 
the whole standing for the classic unified text of our Christian faith. 
That the picture is not so simple as that is apparent when we see what 
varying results come from appeal to the New Testament. Appealing to 
the same authority, laymen and scholars come out with different con- 
clusions as to polity, creed, and theology. Within this one book there 
must be greater variety than appears on the surface. 

The close and critical study of the New Testament has borne out this 
hint of variety. Each book has been studied by itself and in contra-dis- 
tinction from the other books of the collection. The Synoptic Gospels 
have been set off from the Fourth Gospel, and each of the Synoptics in 
turn carefully set off from the others in its special purpose and message. 
Paul has been set off against Jesus in the Gospels, and the other writers 
compared and contrasted with Paul. Literary criticism has isolated each 
source in the Gospels and noted its special tendencies—how else could 
each part be identified? Latterly Form Criticism has come in to set 
apart the various units in the tradition, units which were to be strung 
like beads on the gospel thread. These units were separated according 
to their life-situations; and their bearing on specific problems in specific 
areas carefully studied! The result of such analysis was a splendid 
knowledge of the units and a critical evaluation of them, but the whole 
area was left somewhat cluttered with fragments. 
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Biblical theology is usually considered a synthetic discipline gathering 
up the fragments into a whole. Such has not always been the result in 
recent time. So E. W. Parsons’ considers a harmonized cross section of 
New Testament theology as an impossible and arbitrary undertaking, 
and he finds authority in the parts of the New Testament, considering 
each in turn, “The Religion of Jesus,” “The Religion of the Pre-Pauline 
Christians,” “The Religion of Paul,” etc., thus giving the impression at 
least of separate religions. The same impression is created by E. F. 
Scott’s book, The Varieties of New Testament Religion? Scott says that 
the New Testament is a miscellany of writings “which, for the most part, 
have nothing to do with each other. . . . In a work of this kind it is vain 
to look for uniformity.” So he treats of the separate types of Christianity 
represented in the New Testament: “The Primitive Teaching,” “Hellen- 
istic Christianity,” “The Religion of Paul,” “The Rivals of Paul,” 
“Apocalyptic Christianity,” etc. Fortunately Scott finds more unity in 
New Testament religion than his title indicates. 

Perhaps the extreme of this movement in the field of biblical theology 
might be represented in Donald Riddle’s expression, “The Cults of 
Jesus.” 

From this extreme atomism and stress on variety, there have come a 
reaction and a positive trend toward unity. With all the value in this 
critical and analytical approach there was great loss in understanding 
the larger message of the New Testament. The purpose of these writings 
in their appeal for conviction and faithful commitment was forgotten in 
concern for fragments and details. Much of this concern for finding 
unity in the New Testament message has issued from those interested in 
a theological interpretation who seek the deeper movement of revelation 
in these writings. 

Will this projection of unity upon the varied materials of the New 
Testament prove to be a procrustean bed, or can a unity be demonstrated 
as a natural deduction? The basis of unity may be so broadly conceived 
as to be meaningless, or it may be reached by a narrow selection, within 
the whole material, that arbitrarily leaves out what does not conform. 

On what level will we find the elements of unity? Literature such as 
this is a complex thing, once it is written, built of many factors and hav- 
ing a history of its own. 

1. On the level of the collection, canonization, and continued use of 
this material in the church, we find one element of unity. The early 
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church recopied, circulated, and brought together these separate writ- 
ings with the feeling that they served a common purpose in the life of the 
church. We understand that these books stood the test of actual, proved 
use in the churches as embodying a valid tradition of Jesus and the early 
beginnings. The need of an authoritative church for an authoritative 
collection of writings undoubtedly played a part in this process of canoni- 
zation, as well as the appeal to apostolic origin. That this process was not 
as clear, definite, and unilinear as we often suppose is evident from the 
hesitation over some books that finally were included. Eusebius’ list of 
“Controverted Books” suggests some wavering in the last stages of the 
process and a limited use of some peripheral books. (At first the limits 
of the papyrus roll may have permitted only groupings of books in the 
New Testament. The codex form, however, brought them all together.) 
Would it not be fair to add also the comment that they included not one 
but four Gospels, that they did not see fit to include a unified Gospel like 
Tatian’s? Does not this mean that they recognized the place of variety 
in presenting Jesus’ ministry? It was too rich a record to let it stand in 
one account. Was it only by the chance of circumstance that our New 
Testament came to be a collection of separate writings? Or, was the 
church aware of the many-sided character of this tradition which could 
be conveyed only by various forms of its expression in words? 

2. Pressing our search, can we find a certain unifying factor in the 
narrow limits of time involved in the New Testament? In point of dat- 
ing, the New Testament can be put into a compass of possibly 50 to 60 
years; the Synoptic Gospels and Paul, comprising three-quarters of it, 
can be put into the span of one generation. Yet we must remember that 
the Jewish War occurred in this limited period, an historical event deeply 
disturbing for the Jewish segment of the church. This short period was 
thus greatly disrupted. By comparison with Old Testament history, the 
period covered by New Testament history is very brief, a hundred years 
or less. The unifying effect of this factor is, however, offset by the fact 
that the spotlight of this New Testament history moves out from Pales- 
tinian Judaism to a religious movement planted in the great, far-flung 
centers of the Roman world. The narrow compass of years covers a wide 
spread of historical scene. 

3. This leads us to the next level of our search for unity. What of the 
people addressed in the New Testament writings, their world of think- 
ing and discourse? All of these writings were addressed probably to one 
group, the Christians. Here there would be a carry-over from the Jewish 
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past, a unified people with a collected, and to that extent, unified Old 
Testament Scripture. There is a factor of unity in the definite continuity 
with Jewish people, Jewish history, Jewish literature, Jewish religion. 
The New Testament community was made repeatedly aware of this con- 
tinuity of fulfilment by the references to the Old Testament. The church 
is the congregation of new Israel, and its tradition ran back by ties of 
language and spiritual insight to the old community. The author of 
Hebrews put it thus: “Apart from us they should not be made perfect.” 

However, the Gentile mission broke into this solid Jewish majority. 
The gospel was addressed to the Jews outside of Palestine and to the 
Gentiles, and finally Paul was to say that in Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile—there is a new center of unity apart from a peculiar people. 
And as the good news was addressed to these scattered people, often of 
pagan origin, it was necessarily adjusted to their background and mind- 
set. Compare Paul’s address to the Galatians, who had lately given up 
the rudiments of natural pagan religion, with the Fourth Gospel ad- 
justed to Greek thinking at the end of the century. Of course, in the 
broad Hellenistic world there were broad cosmopolitan factors found 
almost everywhere, but this would still stand in contrast to the original 
audience that heard the word in Galilee. The factor of people addressed 
in the New Testament is a varying one. 

4. What about the writers of the various New Testament books? One 
could say that they all write out of clear conviction concerning Christ; 
they are all missionaries of the cause; they have the same aim, that is, to 
establish or increase faith; and they write with the same tone of au- 
thority, expecting to be heard and accepted for what they have to say. 
But on the other side, we must recognize that at least a dozen different 
individuals, each one a strong personality, contributed their share to the 
New Testament. Not one of them wrote. to have his work included in 
a sacred canon. Theirs was occasional writing. The Gospels were writ- 
ten, we now conjecture, for several of the great churches. We can but 
think that, when Matthew and Luke finished their Gospels, they ex- 
pected their works to supersede the smaller Gospel of Mark, a result 
which their Gospels almost accomplished. Their source of “sayings,” 
“Q,” was lost as a separate entity by inclusion in the larger Gospels. 
There was no intention in the New Testament writers to produce a uni- 
fied or uniform collection of writings. They recognize a variety of leaders 
in the church, and Paul generously hopes that the gospel will get 

preached by their efforts. The personal factor is varied. 
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5. Even in respect to a common language for our Greek Testament, 
the picture is by no means uniform. The Hebrew carry-over from the 
Septuagint has long been recognized, and now the Aramaic foundation 
for all the sayings of Jesus is firmly established. We have to reckon with 
an Aramaic tradition finally translated into Hellenistic Greek but with 
many memories of the Semitic origin. 

6. The sixth level of inquiry, the actual types of literature, need not 
engage us long. The movement seems to have invented a new type of 
writing, the Gospel form, and it also greatly elevated the letter type. 
But no single form of writing dominates the field, and we have a range 
from the Gospel to the letter to semihistory to homily to apocalypse. 
The New Testament represents a miscellany of literary types. 

7. But do these writers have a common vocabulary? What unity do we 
find here? The number of words used in the New Testament is severely 
limited by comparison with classical or even Hellenistic Greek, and many 
of these words have what Thayer called a “biblical significance,” derived 
from their use in the Septuagint. There is some common ground here, 
especially since the Septuagint was carried over as the Old Testament of 
the Greek-speaking church. 

But when we get down to cases and single words, we discover the fol- 
lowing situation: some old words like pneuma (“spirit”) acquire a new 
meaning under the power of Christian experience, and other words come 
into use with a distinctively Christian meaning such as agape (“love”). 
The New Testament rarely rises to the level of strict literature, and so 
we find many words used over and over again. Yet we should not con- 
clude that they give a uniform meaning in every occurrence. Compare 
what Paul means by fistis (“faith”) with what the author of Hebrews 
means by the same word in Hebrews 11. There is of course a rather dis- 
tinctive vocabulary which is a factor of unity in the New Testament, but 
the meaning attached to key words will vary from author to author. 

Some, intent on unity, have resorted to equivalences. So Alan Hunter 
in The Message of the New Testament’ equates “The Gospel of the King- 
dom” with “The Gospel of Christ” and with “The Word of Life,” and 
“to be ‘in the Kingdom’ ” with “to be ‘in Christ’ and with “To have 
‘eternal Life.’ ”’ But the similarities should not obscure the differences. 

8. On the eighth level of history recorded we find a considerable de- 
gree of uniformity among these writings. They agree in the major out- 
lines of the events. But whereas Mark starts with Jesus’ ministry, Mat- 





3. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1944. 
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thew and Luke bring a different or additional emphasis on the origins 
of Jesus in the circumstances of his birth; and, of course, the Fourth 
Gospel and Paul extend the view to his pretemporal existence. We 
need not call attention to the discrepancies in such items as the chronol- 
ogy of Jesus’ ministry and passion, or Paul’s visits to Jerusalem, or Paul’s 
trips to Corinth. There are these jarring factors in the uniformity of the 
historical record. 

g. But we must come to more crucial elements of unity. The reader 
may properly insist that the New Testament was written to convey re- 
ligious truth, and its first concern is not history or linguistics, but theo- 
logical affirmation. Very well, on this ninth level of our inquiry, the 
level of theological statement of religious truth, what degree of unity do 
we find? This area represents a central concern of New Testament men; 
in fact, the followers of Jesus were theologically minded from the first, 
and their theological formulations were no afterthought. 

But no two men react in the same way to the same stimulus, neither 
do they interpret their response in the same way nor express it in the 
same language. It is not therefore surprising to find some theological 
variety among the writers: of the New Testament, even though they 
center their loyalty in one Christ. Christ is not divided, but his inter- 
preters vary in their accounts from man to man. They will vary because 
they come to Jesus from different angles, as different as Peter’s approach 
through Jesus’ ministry, and Paul’s confronting the risen Christ on the 
road to Damascus. We ought not to be surprised to find that Peter’s 
memories emphasize the ministry of Jesus as recorded in the Gospel of 
Mark, and that Paul’s chief emphasis in theology is placed on the ex- 
alted Christ. Or, the same Christ may be set in different frameworks of 
thought, as different as the two age outlook of the early community and 
the Platonic lower-and-higher world view in Hebrews. E. F. Scott justi- 
fies the chief varieties in New Testament religion as representing selec- 
tions and emphases of separate elements in Jesus’ teaching. Jesus’ mes- 
sage was rich and varied, as all of us can testify who have tried to give 
a comprehensive theme to the Sermon on the Mount. The New Testa- 
ment variety is not a perversion of Jesus’ message, but a selective em- 
phasis. Even the moralism of the Epistle of James might thus be traced 
back to Jesus’ ethical teaching. So Matthew writes for the Jewish Chris- 
tians and makes his emphases on the new law and Old Testament ful- 
filment. Mark writes for the Romans and makes his selection; Luke 
writes for the Gentile world. Even within the same writing there may be 
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differences and even contradictions of theology due to an earlier and 
later theological tradition, as in the Fourth Gospel and its view of the 
Judgment. 

It is reasonable to think that the growth of ideas and the development 
and maturing of theological formulae would introduce new factors. 
Take the single item of Christology. It is hard to think that the term 
“Lord” applied in the Synoptics to Jesus had the full theological con- 
notation of later usage, or that even the term “Christ” applied to Jesus 
at Caesarea Philippi meant the same as when Paul uses it after the 
Resurrection. Certainly the application of the title “High Priest” to 
Christ by the author of Hebrews marks a new and surprising develop- 
ment. The number of terms and titles applied to Jesus reflects the mind 
of the first century struggling to give expression in every possible way to 
this great new thing which had come to them through him. 

Likewise in the interpretation of the death of Jesus, there is no clear 
uniformity of meaning. The Synoptic Gospels indirectly infer that it is 
a ransom vicariously given, or a sacrifice for the new covenant. The 
author of the Fourth Gospel sees it as the means to glorification. The 
Suffering Servant motif seems to appear in the opening chapters of Acts. 
Paul knows the basic tradition that Christ died for our sins, but he uses 
elsewhere various interpretations of the meaning of Christ’s death. For 
Hebrews it is a sacrifice for sin on the heavenly altar to open up the way 
of access. 

See again how one writer, Paul, will use various metaphorical inter- 
pretations to convey the meaning of salvation, figures drawn from the 
law court, from the institution of slavery, from the sphere of ordinary 
human relations—all to bound and circumscribe the rich power of 
Christ in salvation. This very divergency of theological expression shows 
the limitation of any uniform record to portray Jesus and evaluate all 
that he has done. 

But those who seek unity in the New Testament would admit this 
variety, yet would find basic harmonies which lie below this surface 
variation. They seek for an element of continuity and so of faithful cer- 
tainty through all the changing interpretation. C. H. Dodd in The 
Apostolic Preaching* takes his cue from the speeches of Acts, outlines 
the Jerusalem kerygma, finds that Paul’s preaching is very close to this 
same outline, and that the Gospels are only expansions of the same. (In- 
cidentally, the speeches in Acts would not be given the same value by 








4. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1936. 
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all interpreters as Dodd gives to them, and there is a certain arbitrary 
element in this selection of a base of reference.) Alan Hunter finds the 
unity of the New Testament along the same lines, but he would tend to 
hold to a main stream of tradition, leaving James and Revelation by the 
way as extraneous. It is reasonable to think that there was a commonly 
accepted body of facts in which the church was generally agreed, having 
to do with the career of Jesus and its sequel, or perhaps it should be put 
the other way, the death, resurrection, and its prelude. This accepted 
body of facts would be often referred to and so would tend to receive a 
stereotyped expression. This area of agreement was greater than the 
area of disagreement. 

However, the theology of a group is something more than a body of 
facts. The meaning of what had transpired, that is, its interpretation for 
life and salvation, is the important step beyond the facts, and here the 
element of divergence would enter from the beginning. There will be 
large areas of agreement in the broad terms of this interpretation, and 
the suggestibility of a social situation in the community will operate to- 
ward fusion and synthesis. But there is no hope for complete uniformity 
in theological interpretation in a movement that appealed from the first 
to the individual, and that came to postulate freedom in the Spirit as a 
prime element in its life, and that dealt with a message as many-sided 
as the teaching of Jesus. The church apparently accepted these various 
interpretations as having a valid place in the movement, and the New 
Testament itself, at certain points, makes us aware of still other preach- 
ing and interpretation by unknown and unrecorded teachers within the 
church, not to speak of the false teachers to whom there is persistent 
reference. 

It is legitimate to seek out the broad areas of theological agreement 
in the New Testament; and a New Testament theology, so called, as 
a single system would have to rest in these broad general areas of agree- 
ment with considerable latitude.* There are however a number of points 
of danger in pressing this matter of theological unity on all portions of 
the New Testament. There is always the risk for a historical movement 
that history will be lost in theology or dismissed as of secondary value, 
the risk that we will ignore or lose that tension between history and 


5. Floyd V. Filson in One Lord, One Faith (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943) 
finds that the Primitive Church was in basic agreement with Jesus on the following points: The 
Kingdom concept, the conception of God as seeking Father, the centrality and uniqueness of 
Jesus, the saving power of his death, the sustaining power of God’s Spirit, the creative moral 
quality of faith, the place of brotherhood in the Christian life, and the strong hope of the 
End. In these important aspects the Primitive Church kept the faith. 
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theology, for the historical facts in the New Testament exercise properly 
a vital control upon the interpretation in theological terms. The stub- 
born facts of history cannot thus be pushed around in the interests of a 
system. 

Others have pointed out the danger of this pursuit, that we may blur 
over that critical evaluation of each part of the record, its distinctive 
character and contribution, and the weight or lack of weight which it 
ought to carry in the total impress. The books of the New Testament 
are by no means equal in importance; they are not to be put together 
to make a composite photograph of early Christian theology. 

I see a danger that, having reached a formula, more or less intel- 
lectual and verbal, we may reduce the whole rich gospel to its narrow 
dimensions. I confess that Dodd’s kerygma leaves me with a feeling of 
having been robbed of the fulness of Christ in the interests of a unified 
formula, although at the same time I would accept his conclusions. 

Related to this is the danger of ignoring the development of ideas and 
interpretations within the scope of the New Testament. At many points 
there is development of theological conceptions, as, for example, from the 
narrow particularism of a mission to Israel to the conception of a salva- 
tion for all. At least there is a changing emphasis which cannot be ig- 
nored in the interests of a unified formula. Was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel aware of this factor of development when he talked about the 
Spirit guiding into all truth? 

But the most real danger in this drive toward theological unity is that 
we shall read the whole system of thought into every part. In its most 
acute form this danger appears in taking Paul’s system of ideas as norma- 
tive and then reading Jesus’ words in terms of Paul, projecting the whole 
Pauline thought upon Jesus. Thus, for example, a Czechoslovakian stu- 
dent reporting on the parable of the Laborers in the Vineyard, found 
in it a parable of grace. Now there are deep relationships, but this stu- 
dent, with an easy facility for allegory, discovered Paul in Jesus. Theo- 
logical exegesis succumbs too easily to this temptation, and the result 
is an unreal unity. 

10. James Denney years ago wrote a significant word, “There is unity 
in all these early Christian books which is powerful enough to absorb and 
subdue their differences, and that unity is to be found in a common re- 
ligious relation to Christ, a common debt to Him, a common sense that 
everything in the relations of God and man must be and is determined by 
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Him.’ Emboldened by this guidance, we go beyond theological inter- 
pretation to seek unity in that common factor of the on-going life of the 
living and believing church, not simply the individual in his religious 
experience, but the individual in the koinonia. (I know that for some 
the word “experience” is anathema, smacking too much of the thought 
of Schleiermacher. But we cannot deny the reality of living faith in 
men, responding to all that God had done in Christ. In the boldest terms 
we might call it the impact of God’s message and act in Christ on men 
and their response thereto. ) 

The difficulty with staying solely on the level of theological expression 
’s that we shall have a premature and unwarranted crystallization of 
the whole movement on the intellectual level, and that we shall ignore 
the fact that these theological formulations even of those closest to Jesus 
are what one writer has called “a series of adventures of religious thought 
and faith,” as men courageously faced the whole fact of Christ, the ter- 
rible reality of his death, and his resurrection, and endeavored to give 
words to its meaning for them. We can never ignore this tension be- 
tween the intellectual expression and the experience which lies beneath 
it and gives reality to it. We would all agree that the meaning for Paul 
of Christ’s death was always greater than any of the many figures he 
used to give expression to it. 

Pushing our inquiry one step farther back, therefore, can we find a 
basis of unity in the experience and life of the early church? That is, 
find it where Paul would find it; we are one (body) in Christ? We live 
a common life in loyalty to Christ our Saviour, in trust in God whom he 
has revealed. The opening words of I John point to this central founda- 
tion in experience: “That which we have seen and heard, that which we 
have seen with our eyes and our hands handled, etc.” After all it is this 
living faith which the New Testament writers seek to convey, and they 
use their theology to this end. And there is a certain real unity here: as 
Mary Lyman put it, “The unity that springs from community of spirit 
and aim is real and not merely formal and external.” 

The primitive church started from this unity of aim and loyalty: first, 
they lived their lives under the impact of Jesus, his life, teachings, death, 
and resurrection; second, they gave their personal loyalty to the living 
Christ; third, and therefore they lived in new confidence toward God, 
confidence in God as a Father who loved and would forgive; fourth, they 
were receptive and open to all the new power of God in them—a whole 





6. Jesus and the Gospel (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1908), p. go. 
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new life in the Spirit; fifth, they knew themselves as part of the Kingdom 
fellowship, having no discipleship independent of the church; and sixth, 
they looked forward in expectation to all that God would yet do for them. 
It was a whole new pattern of life, supremely confident of direct access 
to God, and open to all that God had done in Christ and would yet do 
in the realization of his kingdom. These early Christians were living 
their lives by all the resources of Christ, under the power of the Spirit, 
and it is this life of forgiven and hopeful men that the New Testament 
literature seeks to transmit. The New Testament puts us face to face 
with this unified and continuing religious life of the primitive church. 

Thus we would see the church of the first century united in the inner 
core of its living loyalty. They said, “Jesus is Lord,” but that is not so 
much a theological speculation as a clear expression of their religious 
loyalty and devotion. In this loyalty as broad as life we find the earliest 
disciples, the Pentecostal Christians, and Paul all united. Here is the 
strongest basis of unity for the New Testament literature which came 
out of that life. 

11. But we have stopped short of the final projection of faith: this 
whole New Testament life and literature is the outcome of what God did 
and continued to do in Christ. The ultimate basis of unity rests in God’s 
purpose to redeem and God’s act in Christ. Here is the prime impulse 
and origin, as faith would witness. The vital, moving, organizing, and 
unifying force is God. This is an affirmation of faith, but we must make 
it if we are faithful to the record. 

I sometimes object to the broad use of the Word of God to sum up 
what transpired here. It is of course used in a generalized sense, but it 
leaves the impression that the central core stands in a verbal, intellectual 
expression. The term is more easily applicable to the word of God that 
came to the prophets, but it hardly applies to great sections of the New 
Testament, where, for example, Paul is grappling with the problems 
of the living church, or where the evangelist is recording what Christ 
did as well as what he taught. We would say that God is revealed in 
what Christ did as well as in what he taught. This term “Word of God” 
also seems to limit God’s action to a statement made at a particular time 
once for all, when, as I look at it, the New Testament is the by-product 
of a living stream of faith under the impulse and power of God. 

Once again, to find the real center of unity in God’s saving purpose 
and continuing power is to preserve the distinction between our mind 
and life with all our limited capacity, and the original impulse to save 
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which comes from God. To preserve this tension will save us from 
harsh and unwarranted dogmatism. 

12. Do we dare round out the search for unity by suggesting as a 
twelfth level the modern synthesis? There is a place for theology along 
with biblical theology, and the modern Christian has the right and the 
freedom and the duty to make his own synthesis. The very fact that the 
church has left the classic literature as a collection of writings with con- 
siderable variety would seem to indicate that it expected each reader to 
find his own thread of unity through its varied record. 

Of course we must always take into account the basic unities of New 
Testament theology, but we must exercise our right to give the clearest 
interpretation in the light of present-day knowledge. So, for example, 
we would be false to our trust to take as absolutely final the New Testa- 
ment deductions on the meaning of the death of Jesus. They expressed 
it for their day; we may not go much beyond them; but we must make 
our own appraisal of its meaning in the whole plan of God and in the 
light not only of Paul but also of the Synoptic Gospels, considered sep- 
arately and together. The search for unity is thus contemporaneous with 
each new Christian and every emerging Christian generation. 














The Place of the Old Testament in 
Early Christianity 


by RoBert M. Grant 


IN THE BEGINNING Christians had no problem to face in regard to the 
Old Testament. It was their Bible. To understand it was relatively easy, 
for many Christians had found in Jesus the fulfilment of the apocalyptic 
and eschatological hope of Judaism. Many of them had already read 
literature which consisted largely of eschatological exegesis of the Old 
Testament. Such writings included the Book of Enoch, the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assumption of Moses, Fourth Ezra, and 
the Wisdom of Solomon. In the Old Testament itself they had learned 
to stress the writings of the prophets and to regard Genesis and Exodus 
as prophecy of the coming reign of God. The difference between their 
earlier exegesis and that which they employed as Christians was that 
now they had recognized in Jesus the one who was to come. Prophecy 
had become reality. And in the light of his life, death, and resurrection 
they could find him everywhere in the Old Testament. 


Eschatological Exegesis 


The eschatological interpretation of the Old Testament began in 
Christianity with the teaching and, above all, the kerygma or message 
of Jesus. He believed that in his mission the last days had come upon 
God’s people. He proclaimed God’s will to those who had faith in God’s 
power to bring in his kingdom. And he found God’s will expressed in the 
Old Testament, especially in the Prophets and the Psalms. The attitude 
of Jesus to the law of the Pentateuch is difficult to determine. On the 
one hand, he could be represented as declaring that he came to “fulfill” 
the law, apparently to “bring it to full expression,” as Klostermann sug- 
gests. On the other hand, his opponents evidently believed that he 
wanted to destroy it: “think not that I came to destroy the law” (Matt. 
5:17). The commandments systematized into a new law in Matthew 
5-7 are based primarily on the Decalogue. But it is evident that Jesus’ 
opponents regarded him as a breaker of the fourth commandment on 
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Sabbath observance. In his view “the Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath” (Mark 2:27). While this statement agrees 
with the opinions of some of the rabbis, it is clear that the majority, 
whose opinions were ultimately codified in the Mishnah, would have 
found it unsatisfactory. 

Jesus distinguished between the law of God and the tradition of men 
(Mark 7:8). At first sight this would seem to imply a distinction merely 
between the Pentateuch and the oral law of the Pharisees. The distinc- 
tion goes farther, however. In Mark 10:4 Jesus’ opponents remind 
him that according to Deut. 24:1 Moses permitted divorce to the people 
of Israel. His reply states that such permission was due to the hard- 
heatedness of the people (cf. Jer. 4:4, Ezek. 3:7), but that God’s pur- 
pose in creation was to make male and female become one flesh in mar- 
riage. Now in the last times God’s will can no longer be disobeyed. To 
contrast Genesis 1:27 and 2:24 with Deuteronomy is to rend asunder 
the old unity of the Pentateuchal law. There is prophetic precedent in 
Malachi 2:14-16, but Malachi did not make the distinction which 
Jesus makes. 

In so far as Jesus gives a general principle it is found in Mark 12: 29-31. 
It is the double commandment of love of God and love of neighbor. “No 
other commandment is greater than these.” This combination is hinted 
at in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, but only in the teaching 
of Jesus is it carried through to its logical conclusion. Matthew 22:40 
only makes the conclusion more explicit: “On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” The pentateuchal law as such is 
brought to an end. 

When Jesus went up to Jerusalem he believed that he was to signify to 
the people, by entering the city on an ass, that God’s reign was at hand, 
an action foretold by the prophet Zechariah, and by cleansing the temple 
to prepare for the sudden coming of God’s messenger (Malachi 3: 1-4). 
In the Last Supper he interpreted his coming death to his disciples, in 
terms of the Old Testament covenants which God had made with his 
people. His disciples were apparently to be the remnant of Israel. They 
were to continue his work, bound to God by his covenantal sacrifice. 

Eschatological exegesis is a primary element in the thought of the 
Apostle Paul, who laid down the lines which Marcion later misunder- 
stood. His view of the Old Testament is not the same as that of Jesus, for 
Paul lives and thinks after the death and resurrection, which formed the 
axioms of his preaching. But it is a legitimate development from the 
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thought of Jesus. On the Old Testament Paul laid a complicated es- 
chatological scheme which was intended to clarify its meaning as a 
religious book and to explain away its difficulties. Four key characters 
are symbols of the Old Testament history. They are Adam, Abraham, 
Moses, and Christ. The first three prepare the way for the fourth. 
Jesus reverses and will reverse the work of Adam, renews and fulfills 
the promise to Abraham, and preserves only what is worth preserving 
in the work of Moses while at the same time repeating the story of the 
Exodus. In this way Paul was able to interpret passages relating to 
creation, the revelation to Abraham (cf. IV Ezra 3:14), and the Exodus 
in relation to the coming of the Messiah. Apocalyptic and rabbinic 
exegetes would have found his ideas very sympathetic, except for the 
fundamental difference which separates Paul from them. To him the 
Messiah of Israel had come, had been crucified, had become a stumbling 
block to the Jews. They cannot read the Old Testament with him, 
for a “veil” lies over their minds (II Cor. 3: 14-16). 

On the other hand, when a Christian turns to his Lord the veil is 
taken away. Possessing and possessed by the Spirit of God, he can under- 
stand the full meaning of the Old Testament oracles. The Old Testa- 
ment itself then testifies to the truth of the gospel. Its literal, historical 
meaning becomes secondary. To express this idea Paul contrasts the 
letter, which brought death through the law, with the spirit which gives 
life (II Cor. 3). The technical grammatical terms which he employs are 
Greek—typos (example) and allegoroumena (allegorical )—but the idea 
which they are intended to explain is eschatological. Paul often rejects 
the literal meaning of a phrase or passage to show that its hidden mean- 
ing has reference to those who live at the end of the old and evil age. 
“You shall not muzzle an ox when it is treading out the grain” (Deut. 
25:4) is not a rule for the humane treatment of animals. “Does God 
care about oxen?” It is a message of hope addressed to the new Israel 
of God. Perhaps the most striking example of Paul’s rewriting of the 
law is found in the tenth chapter of Romans. The Old Testament had 
spoken of the necessity and facility of keeping the commandments (Deut. 
30:12-14). Paul takes the passage eschatologically and overturns its 
literal meaning by referring it to the righteousness which comes through 
faith in Christ. 

With this understanding of the Old Testament, what use does Paul 
make of it? In the first place, the Old Testament is the foundation for 
the relation he discovers between Christianity and Judaism. By propos- 
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ing Abraham as the father of Christians who live by faith, he is able to 
correlate the new with the best in the old. Again, Abraham is not merely 
Abraham. He is a “type” of the Christian, as Adam is a “type” of Christ. 
The history of salvation in the Old Testament, especially the story of the 
Exodus, is the foretaste of the salvation given and to be given to Chris- 
tians in the Exodus of Jesus, their Passover. The Prophets and the 
Psalms are of especial value because they looked forward to this later 
history. In a way history repeats itself, and the earlier events took place 
to show Christians the plan of God. Finally, the Old Testament con- 
tains moral teaching which, while summed up in the “law of love,” is 
not abandoned. Paul’s own ethical teaching is in his mind based on the 
Old Testament as it was interpreted in the synagogue. 

Paul knew that for him as a Christian the Old Testament law had 
come to an end in Christ (Rom. 10:4). He himself was not under the 
law (I Cor. 9:21); similarly Peter, except when he was under the in- 
fluence of the more Jewish church of Jerusalem, ate with gentiles (Gal. 
2:12). Christ had come to set men free from slavery to the law. “In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision nor uncircumcision has any force, but 
faith working through love” (Gal. 5:6). In the third chapter of Gala- 
tians Paul explains what Jesus did by observing that the law itself lays 
a curse on everyone who does not keep it. But the righteous man lives 
not by works but by faith, and therefore receives the curse. Jesus took 
this curse on himself by being crucified and accepting another curse 
mentioned in the same book of Deuteronomy. Again, Paul’s whole idea 
of justification is in a way apologetic. It is the result of a search through 
the Pentateuch to find a man who was justified by God before the giving 
of the law. Such a man was Abraham, and by microscopic analysis of 
the promise made to him “and to his seed” Paul is able to make it refer 
to Christ and hence to Christians who constitute the body of Christ. 

The only purpose of the Jewish law was to serve as a slave to take man- 
kind to school until the child became a man. To be sure, like any other 
gift of God the law is “holy” and the commandment is “holy and just 
and good” (Rom. 7:12). But sin was able to get a foothold through the 
commandment, which brought knowledge of the sin along with it. The 
law was thus weakened by sin, and only the Son of God could do what 
the law was unable to do, to bring about redemption (Rom. 8:3 f.). 
“If you are led by the Spirit, you are not under the law” (Gal. 5:18). 

On the positive side, in conformity with the teaching of Jesus, Paul 
reminds his churches that the second table of the Decalogue, and indeed 
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the whole law, is summed up in “Love your neighbor as yourself” (Gal, 
5:14, Rom. 13:8-10). Paul’s starting point is not the “law of love,” 
however; it is the new life in the Spirit into which he and other Chris- 
tians have entered, a life in which the law of the Pentateuch has been 
abandoned. 

In the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews we find this eschatological 
exegesis of the Old Testament more fully developed. The Pauline in- 
sights are preserved, but they are employed in different ways. The re- 
sult is less fluid, less vivid, and less convincing. But the presuppositions 
are largely the same. The author’s theme is the relation of the Old 
Testament to the revelation which has now taken place through Jesus 
the Son of God. The Old Testament is certainly not to be undervalued 
(Heb. 1:1, 11:38, 12:1), but it is to be revalued. 


“In these last days God has spoken to us by a Son” (Heb. 1:2), who is superior 
to angels, to Moses, to Joshua, and to the high priest of the Old Testament. The 
prophets, “though well attested by their faith, did not receive what was promised” 
(Heb. 11:39, R.S.V.). 


And its new valuation is much lower than it was in the age before the 
coming of the Son of God. 


“In speaking of a new covenant he treats the first as obsolete. And what is 
becoming obsolete and growing old is ready to vanish away” (Heb. 8:13). There- 
fore “the law has but a shadow of the good things to come instead of the true 
form of these realities” (Heb. 10:1, R.S.V.). 


The Old Testament is of permanent value. But the new value it has 
acquired since the coming of Christ is the value of shadow, not of sub- 
stance. When the mountain top has been reached the ridges below are 
insignificant. The peak the author of Hebrews has reached is the con- 
viction that Jesus is the great high priest (Zech. 3). The ridges of the 
law are past, and since history is largely without interest (except for such 
stories as that of Melchizdek) these earlier stages can be neglected. 
The true meaning of the Old Testament is found in prophecy. 

In a magnificant rhetorical passage (Chapter 11) the author of He- 
brews shows another way in which the stories of the Old Testament may 
be used. This is to use them as examples. His thought is not un-Pauline, 
for his figures are the men and women of the Old Testament who lived 
by faith, who “having had witness borne to them through their faith, re- 
ceived not the promise . . . that apart from us they might not be made 
perfect” (Heb. 11:39 f.). Here their history is taken to be a real history, 
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but it is also a type, since they live by faith before the promise of God is 
fulfilled. 

The first Christian writer to make use of Hebrews is Clement of Rome, 
who probably wrote in the last decade of the first century. In him we 
see one of the earliest Christians to make use of the riches of Hellenistic 
literature and literary forms. His work is pervaded by the Hellenism of 
his day.. And we are not surprised to find that in his use of the Old 
Testament figures as examples of virtues and vices the eschatological 
emphasis is lost. The evils of jealousy are illustrated from the stories of 
Cain, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Aaron and Miriam, Dathan and Abiram, 
and David (Chap. 4), and these are explicitly called “ancient examples” 
(Chap. 5:1). The preaching of repentance in the Old Testament is 
illustrated by a stream of examples (Chap. 7:5-8:5, beginning “let us 
review all the generations”). Clement lists those who were “faithful in 
obedience” (Chap. 9:2-12:8, beginning “let us fix our gaze” and ending 
with the conclusion that Rahab exemplifies not only faith but also 
prophecy). In Chap. 16, Isaiah 53: 1-12 is quoted to show that the Lord 
Jesus Christ was an example or norm of humility; other examples are 
listed in Chaps. 17 and 18. The Levitical cultus is described as an ex- 
ample for Christians in the apostolic succession (Chaps. 40-43). The 
holy Scriptures are true and inspired by the Holy Spirit, says Clement 
(Chap. 45:2). His use of them, however, is like the use he makes of his 
Stoic and other rhetorical sources. He finds moral examples in them. 
His use is practical rather than theological. In later debates over the 
Old Testament he had no influence. 

In the rather Pauline I Peter the meaning of the prophecies in the 
Old Testament is described at length. 

The prophets who prophesied of the grace that was to be yours searched and 
inquired about this salvation; they inquired what person or time was indicated 
by the Spirit of Christ within them when predicting the sufferings of Christ and 
the subsequent glory. It was revealed to them that they were serving not them- 
selves but you (I Pet. 1: 10-12a, R.S.V.). 


This question, reflected in II Peter 3: 2-4, is found in apocalyptic writings 
beginning with Daniel. The answer I Peter gives is that the Spirit of 
Christ was present in the Old Testament and therefore the real message 
of the Old Testament is the gospel. Similarly according to the Fourth 
Evangelist Isaiah writes of Christ because he beheld his glory (John 
12:41), and Moses also writes of him (John 5:46). 

1. Cf. L. Sanders, L’hellénisme de saint Clément de Rome et le paulinisme (Louvain, 1943). 
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The Fulfilment of Prophecy 


There is no clear line of division between emphasis on eschatological 
exegesis and stress on the fulfilment of prophecy in the early church, 
Indeed, the two are aspects of the same point of view. But if we may 
look at the question from a later point of view the two may be differen- 
tiated, for, after the eschatological world view lost its power, the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy continued to play an apologetic role in the Christian 
mission. In much of second-century Chistianity the Old Testament was 
valued largely because of its prophetic nature. Thus the aged Christian 
whose idealized portrait Justin draws in his Dialogue with Trypho claims 
that the prophets, long before the time of Greek philosophy, were in- 
spired by the divine Spirit and enabled to predict the future. Their 
writings, still available, do not make use of logical proofs but simply 
describe the beginning and end of history. They should be believed be- 
cause of their miracles and their successful prediction—which is also a 
miracle. Justin is overcome by “love for the prophets” and becomes a 
Christian. In the same way both Tatian, a disciple of Justin, and 
Theophilus of Antioch declare that it was the reading of the prophets 
which convinced them of the truth of Christianity. Presumably for 
apologetic purposes, Melito of Sardis compiled a book of Extracts from 
the Scriptures of the Old Covenant. He describes them as taken “from 
the law and the prophets concerning the Savior and our faith as a 
whole.” Such selections are later to be found in Cyprian’s Testimonies, 
Eusebius’ Demonstration of the Gospel, and a fourth-century papyrus 
fragment in the Rylands Library, Manchester. 

The same attitude toward the Old Testament is already found in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Twelve times in the Gospel of Matthew some action 
of Jesus is represented as taking place in order to fulfill prophecy. It has 
even been suggested that Matthew used a book of testimonies like the 
later ones we possess, but since the biblical texts he regards as fulfilled 
are sometimes Greek and sometimes Hebrew, this hypothesis seems im- 
probable. He collects his own texts. The idea he follows is not original. 
Before his time, in the Gospel of Mark, we iind a couple of Old Testa- 
ment quotations at the beginning and then a narrative of the work of 
Jesus in which the framework is largely derived from Old Testament 
stories. For example, the quelling of the storm (Mark 4:37-41) owes 
much of its framework to the first chapter of Jonah. And Jesus him- 
self is represented as declaring that his arrest takes place in order to 
fulfill the Scriptures (Mark 14:49, cf. 21). 
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In the Fourth Gospel there are no quotations from the Pentateuch or 
other historical books. The evangelist uses symbols taken from the Book 
of Exodus, such as the “Lamb of God” and the manna in the desert. 
But in his mind the events of Old Testament history (perhaps sum- 
marized in the prologue, John 1:1-13) are in themselves insignificant. 
Jesus is the reality of whom Moses wrote. In the Johannine passion nar- 
rative we find explicit use of prophecies which Jesus fulfills, and in his 
last word on the cross it is suggested, as Hoskyns points out, that “the 
death of Jesus is the completion of the Scriptures” (The Fourth Gospel, 
p. 531). 

Ignatius of Antioch, perhaps a disciple of the Evangelist, sums up this 
thought in his letter to the Philadelphians. 


Jesus is the door of the Father, through which enters Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and the prophets and the apostles and the church. All these things are 
joined in the unity of God. But the gospel has something better, the coming of 
the Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ, his passion and resurrection. For the beloved 
prophets had a message pointing to him, but the gospel is the perfection of in- 
corruption (Philad. 9g). 


The prophets announced the gospel; they are united with Jesus Christ 
and counted with him in “the gospel of the common hope” (Philad. 5). 
Like John, Ignatius rarely quotes from the Old Testament. But he has 
made the prophecies a part of his Christian life. 

Somewhat later, probably at Alexandria, the Old Testament becomes 
a pure allegory under the influence of “Barnabas.” Why did Abraham 
have 318 servants? Because the Greek number 300 is the cross, and 18 
is IE, the first two letters of Jesus’ name. The whole Old Testament is 
prophecy of the most detailed sort. The covenants never belonged to 
the Jewish people; they were reserved for the church. The only mean- 
ing of the Old Testament is “spiritual.” Barnabas means that it is all 
allegorical. In his work the early Christian stress on predictive prophecy 
reaches an absurd extreme. In the thought of Jesus and of Paul it had 
been only one element in the meaning of the Old Testament. 

In order to show the way in which the Old Testament was used in 
the second century we must also touch on the work of Justin in his 
Dialogue with Trypho. His teaching is essentially the same as that of 
Barnabas. He seems at first glance to be less radical than Barnabas, for 
he does not deny the literal meaning of the law. But on the other hand, 





2. The only possible exception, John 19:36, is as close to Ps. 33:21 (Septuagint) as to 
Exod. 12:46. 
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as Lestringant observes,’ to Justin the fact that the priestly code was not 
ordained for men before Moses is enough to prove that it had a purely 
temporary character. Therefore none of it is or was necessary for sal- 
vation. Its only purpose was to keep Israelites from their accustomed 
unbelief or idolatry. It kept them from forgetting the invisible God, 
who really needs neither offerings nor temple. God gave this law but it 
was distorted by those who claimed to keep it. It is now irrelevant ex. 
cept for the allegorical meaning which only Christians are able to find 
in it. Now the only true Israelites are the disciples of Christ, and what- 
ever is commanded in the Old Testament refers mystically to them. 

Moreover the Logos which was finally incarnate in Christ spoke to 
mankind, first through the prophets, then through the sages of Greek 
philosophy. Christianity is not only the true Judaism; it is also the true 
philosophy. The value of both Old Testament and that part of philoso- 
phy which was true is only to point forward to the coming of the Logos 
or Messiah. In other words, salvation is essentially regarded as true 
knowledge. This knowledge is regarded as a somewhat static thing, 
which men in all centuries either know or do not know. Thus the Old 
Testament must be allegorized, if it is to be considered a part of the 
revelation of God, or treated as simple prediction. Therefore Justin 
allegorizes the law (except for the natural law of the Decalogue) and 
interprets the rest of the Old Testament (along with parts of the al- 
legorized law) as prediction of the coming of Christ.* 


Neglect and Rejection 


At the end of the first century in Antioch there are Christians who 
believe that the importance of the Old Testament law has been greatly 
exaggerated. Perhaps the Johannine Prologue, with its contrast between 
the law of Moses and the grace and truth of Jesus Christ, originates 
there. Certainly Ignatius of Antioch shares this point of view. When 
he was passing through Philadelphia in Asia Minor he heard “Judaizers” 
declare that they did not believe what was in the gospel unless they found 
it in the “archives”—presumably the Old Testament. His reply, “It is 
written [there],” was answered, “That is just the question” (Philad. 
8:2). Ignatius then replies to the effect that the “archives” for him are 





3. Essai sur Vunité de la révélation biblique (Paris, 1942), p. 173. 

4. From the Beatty papyri and papyri of the same group at the University of Michigan and 
Princeton we have, from the second century or the early third, parts of Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Esther. From the same period comes P. Baden 56 (Exo 
dus-Deuteronomy). The existence of these books in upper Egypt casts no light on the way i 
which they were understood. 
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not | Jesus Christ, the apostolic preaching, and faith which comes through 
‘ely [| Christ. The Old Testament is important, but only as it points forward 
sal- F to Christ. 

ned The gradual creation of the New Testament led to further difficulties. 
od, Was there any need for an Old Testament once Christians possessed one 
tit T that was new? Second Timothy (3:16) declares explicitly that every 


“ Scripture is inspired, while First Timothy (5:18) quotes as Scripture 
both Deuteronomy and the Gospel of Luke. But often in second-century 
- Christianity formal equation of the old with the new is not the same 
| thing as the reality. Even Melito of Sardis, the compiler of selections 
7 from the Old Testament, values it only as prophecy. 
rue Is not the pattern of that which is to be, of wax or clay or wood, made for this 
50- reason, that that which is to be raised up—loftier in height and mightier in power 
gos and beautiful in form and rich in adornment—may be seen through a small 
“a perishable pattern? But when that arises with relation to which the type exists, 


that which once bore the type of what was to be is destroyed as useless, yielding 


- up to the truth of nature the image of that truth. 


the — From this quotation from Melito’s Homily on the Passion (sections 36-37 
tin in Bonner’s edition) we can see how even those who retained the Old 
nd Testament came close to those who rejected it. 





al- One form of rejection in the second century was the drastic reinterpre- 
tation of Old Testament history. This is found among the Cainites, an 
obscure sect described by Irenaeus. To them the God of the Old Testa- 

ho ment seems to be powerless against his enemies; and his favorites are 
4 often less moral than his foes. Therefore they regard as their own fore- 
) y fathers such Old Testament figures as Cain, Esau, Korah, and the people 
bh of Sodom, all of whom were hated by the evil creator-god because he 
could not harm them. Their understanding of this mystery was derived, 

e they claimed, from Judas, who “brought about the mystery of the be- 
6 f trayal, through which all things earthly and heavenly were destroyed.” 
e This theory is in a way the exaggeration of the ordinary atonement view, 
a with the significant difference that Satan is given no role to play. Two 
' replies were given to such groups as the Cainites. In the first place, the 
si church tended to interpret the narratives allegorically in order to avoid 
i these difficulties. In the second place, there was arising a new conception 


my, of the Bible as history. We shall discuss the second reply presently. The 
_ allegorical interpretation seems to have been more common around the 
middle of the second century. 
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At this point Marcion of Pontus comes on the scene. He has been 
called the only early Christian to understand Paul. But since it is neces. 
sary to add the qualification that he misunderstood him, we must ex- 
amine his views rather more closely. Marcion’s understanding was not at 
all comprehensive. It was based on a few texts from Romans and Gala- 
tians—important and significant, to be sure, but liable to distortion 
unless compared with such letters as Philippians and Colossians. One 
might compare Marcion’s stress with that of Luther, although Luther 
did not make the mistake of rejecting the Old Testament. 

Marcion clearly did reject the Old Testament and condemned the use 
of allegorization to avoid its difficult passages. Such exegesis obscured 
the differences between it and the gospel. At the same time he retained 
its narratives, not as Scripture but as a means of pointing up the 
Antitheses (the title of his most famous work) between law and gospel. 
His revaluation of the history is the same as that of the Cainites. 

Cain and those who are like him and the Sodomites and the Egyptians and 
those like them, and absolutely all the nations which walked in every combination 
of wickedness, were saved by the Lord when he descended to Hades, and they 
hastened to him and he took them up into his kingdom. But Abel and Enoch and 
Noah and the rest of the righteous and the patriarchs about Abraham, with all 
the prophets and those who pleased God, did not share in salvation. . . . For they 
knew that their God was always tempting them, and suspecting that he was 
tempting them at that time they did not hasten to Jesus nor did they believe his 


proclamation; and therefore their souls remained in Hades (Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 
i. 27.2). 


In his great study of Marcion, Harnack insisted that in Marcion’s view 
the God of the Old Testament was not wicked but just. It is difficult to 
draw the distinction between justice and wickedness in view of the pas- 
sage just quoted; for it is the God of the Old Testament who is ultimately 
responsible for the rejection of the Old Testament saints. Marcion also 
quoted the statement of this God, “I create evils” (Isa. 45:7). 

To Marcion’s followers the God of the Old Testament was not merely 
wicked but also extremely weak and unintelligent. Later in the cen- 
tury Apelles wrote a book of Syllogisms. The ones which are preserved 
criticize the logic of Old Testament narratives. 


Did God know Adam would transgress his commandments or did he not? If 
he did not know, there is no declaration of the divine power. If, however, he 
knew and nevertheless gave orders which were to be neglected, it is not godlike 
to give a superfluous command. Yet he gave a superfluous command to that first- 
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formed Adam, which he knew he would not keep at all. Yet God does nothing 
superfluous. Therefore the writing is not of God. 


Here Aristotelian logic attempts to shatter the Old Testament story. For 
centuries Christians were to think of Aristotle as inspired by the devil! 
The gospel, as compared with the Old Testament, is entirely new. 
Marcion’s Antitheses begins with the exclamation (based on Pauline 
phrases) : 
O wealth of riches! Folly, power, and ecstasy!—seeing that there can be 
nothing to say about it, or to imagine about it, or to compare it to! 


Thus the whole form of Jesus’ teaching is new, and proclaims a new 
God. The thoughts set forth in the Sermon on the Mount are quite new. 
The kingdom of God is something new and unheard of. 

Unfortunately for Marcion’s movement, he was unable (according to 
Epiphanius) to convince the leaders of the Roman Church that there 
was anything to his understanding of the gospel. He asked them about 
the new wine in old wineskins and the patch on an old garment. They 
told him that the old wineskins were the hearts of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, and that the old garment was Judas. Marcion was so horrified by 
this pious and prosaic reply that he exclaimed, “I will tear your church!” 

Eventually the Marcionite movement did not survive, although its 
decline covered many centuries. Its rejection is a striking tribute to the 
Christian belief that God’s revelation of himself in the Old Testament 
had to be preserved. But the problem of relating it to the work of Jesus 
still remained. To the solutions proposed in the rest of the second cen- 
tury we therefore turn. 


The Old Testament a Sacred History 


As early as the Fourth Gospel we encounter one of the elements which 
bound the Old Testament most firmly to the Christian church. In the 
sixth chapter of John the Christian Eucharist is interpreted in the light 
not only of the Passover but also of the miraculous feeding of Israel in 
the wilderness. Such an interpretation, already latent in the Synoptists’ 
picture of the Last Supper as a Passover meal and in Paul’s typology 
in I Corinthians 10, is clearly worked out here. For John there is no 
Last Supper as Passover. The Christian eats the body of Christ in the 
wilderness on his way to the promised land. 

In the liturgical tradition of the ancient church Old Testament and 
Eucharist are inseparable. Not only were lections from either evangelists 
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or prophets read at the Eucharist (Justin, Apology i. 67. 3), but also— Alr 
and more significantly—there was said a eucharistic prayer of thanks. — macu 
giving for the work of God primarily as set forth in the Old Testament — Flora 
(Apol. i. 67. 5, Dial. 41). The main outlines of this prayer are repro. — Testa 
duced in Melito of Sardis and Theophilus of Antioch.’ It is the prayer [part 
which we find in its fullest form in the liturgy of the Apostolic Constitu. | purel 
tions. It is based on Jewish models which breathe the atmosphere of the — exege 
Old Testament. At the Eucharist no early Christian could escape the —  tripa 
conclusion that there was one revelation of God in history, begun in the part 

Old Testament and concluded in the work of Christ. And if it be true — to we 
that the lex orandi is the lex credendi, all that remained for the theolo- and 


gians to do was to work out the implications of the eucharistic prayer. and 
Before the time of Irenaeus certain elders had compiled syntheses in | theo 
opposition to the Antitheses of Marcion. They were trying to prove that M 


the judgments of God in the Old Testament are the same as those in tion, 
the gospel. For example, it was then a sin when David took Bathsheba fof L 
the wife of Uriah; and God rebuked him then, through Nathan the reve 
prophet. Solomon sinned then by following other gods; in the First fall I 
Book of Kings it says that God was angry with him. A long series of [| God 
parallels shows that the sins condemned in the gospel are the sins con- > new 
demned in the Old Testament. 


H 

In regard to the sins for which the Scriptures themselves blame the patriarchs _ 

and prophets, we should not reprove them or become like Ham who laughed at sets) 
his father’s shame and fell into wickedness. We should instead give thanks to 


God for them, since at the coming of the Lord their sins were remitted; for he 
said that they gave thanks and rejoiced in our salvation (John 8:56). Thoe | 


whom the Scriptures do not blame, but simply describe, we should not accuse, wie 
for we are not more diligent than God, nor can we be above our master, but we gla 
ought to seek the type. For nothing is without meaning in those things which ces 
are described in the Scriptures even without a moral judgment (Irenaeus, Ado. pre 
haer. iv. 31.1). see 

is ( 


Here, against Marcion’s rejection of the patriarchs, the unity of Old and | 
New Covenants is proclaimed, and found to consist in a relatively static 





be! 
uniformity. God is the same in both Testaments. We can insure this wi 
sameness by means of typology. But the element of novelty on which ne 
Marcion rightly insisted is lost. Some more clearly worked out analysis H 
was necessary. ju 





5. “The Early Antiochene Anaphora,” Anglican Theological Review, 1948, pp. 91-94. 
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Already at Rome a suggestion of Justin had been taken up by Ptole- 
maeus, head of the Valentinian school there. In Ptolemaeus’ Letter to 
Flora he teaches that there are three levels of inspiration in the Old 
Testament. There is the “pure law of God,” the Decalogue; there is the 
part “mixed with injustice,” the temporary traditions; and there is the 
purely symbolical or typical part, the ritual legislation. This is not only 
exegesis based on the New Testament but also a reflection of Ptolemaeus’ 
tripartite division of human nature. Man progresses from the lowest 
part of the Old Testament to the highest. But it is at least an attempt 
to work out logically the problem presented by a book partly abandoned 
and partly retained. Moreover, there is much in the teaching of Jesus 
and in eschatological exegesis generally which is in harmony with this 
theory. 

Modified and combined with many other strands of Christian tradi- 
tion, this view reaches wide acceptance through the writings of Irenaeus 
of Lyons, whose analysis of the relation of the Old Testament to the 
revelation in Christ became normative in Catholic Christianity. Against 
all his opponents he lays down the fundamental principle that the one 
God is the Creator. And this Creator has revealed himself in old and 
new alike. 


Here is one salvation and one God; but the precepts which shape the life of 
man are many, and there are many steps (gradus, probably translating hypoba- 
seis) which lead to God (Adv. haer. iv. 9. 3). 


Most of Irenaeus’ fourth book Against Heresies is devoted to the ques- 
tion of the place of the Old Testament in Christianity. We do not find 
a clear and systematic picture, for Irenaeus is not a systematic theolo- 
gian. We do find a view which includes the insights of Irenaeus’ prede- 
cessors. It is at once eschatological and logical; it stresses the role of 
predictive prophecy and emphasizes Old Testament history; and it 
seems to reflect the place of the Old Testament in the Eucharist, which 
is discussed in the same book. 

Irenaeus’ doctrine of the Logos allows him to maintain the view that 
before the coming of the law there was a natural law by which those 
who were justified by faith lived. This natural law, which remains 
necessary as the foundation of morality, is expressed in the Decalogue. 
However, during the period of slavery in Egypt the fathers sinned, and 
justice and the love of God came to an end. Therefore the law of Moses 
was necessary in order to bring the people back to God. The letters 
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of Moses are words of Christ, but they have two senses, the typical and 
the true sense signified by the type. It was historically necessary for the 
people to learn through types to fear God. They had to pass through 
slavery before they were ready for freedom. The particular precepts 
were given for the hardness of their hearts (although the same sort of 
precepts is still to be found in I Corinthians 7). The first Testament, 
then, was given men to enslave them to God for their benefit. They 
were not yet able to see the things of God. 

The tragedy of Jewish exegetes is that they do not accept the Logos 
and think that of themselves they are able to know God. Their tradi- 
tion leads them to contradiction of the law, as in the prohibition of cures 
on the Sabbath. Jesus argued against them that they repeated the words 
of the law, but were without love and therefore were unjust toward God 
and neighbor. 

Now the law which began with Moses has come to an end with John 
the Baptist, and Christ has come to fulfill it. The prophets had already 
shown that (a) the cultus and the law had a spiritual meaning and (b) 


Christ would come. Irenaeus regards the predictive work of the prophets | 
as their most important contribution. But Christ did not proclaim a [| 


message contradictory to the law; he extended and fulfilled (in this 


sense, filled full) the law, especially that of the Decalogue. His fulfil- | 


ment consists principally in the counsels of perfection he gave which 
extend the range of the Decalogue from action to desires. The per- 
manent element in both Testaments is that which is found in both. 
What then is new? This question had been asked of Irenaeus, and 
he explicitly answers: It is the fulfilment of the predictions of the com- 
ing of Christ. The result of this coming is that men are actually given 
abstention from evil works and from desire for them. There is, of course, 
more to the Christology of Irenaeus than this; but as far as the Old 


Testament is concerned, Christ recapitulates or reenacts the types of | 


the Old Testament and realistically sets men free from sin and death. 
The coming of Christ is also the final stage in the age old process of 
man’s education by God, the end of which is the vision and knowledge 
of God. 

From Adam and Eve, created as children, to our ultimate salvation 
as mature beings in the image of the mature man, God has been in- 


structing mankind by precept and by action. Now at last, according to fF 
Irenaeus’ Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, we no longer need 
the law, even the Decalogue, when we have entered the Christian com- 
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munity. Perhaps Irenaeus was influenced by Marcion, as well as by his 
own extensive Hellenistic education, more than he was willing to admit. 
But even within the Old Testament, and especially in such books as 
Job or Proverbs (and Irenaeus’ Bible included the Wisdom of Solomon) , 
the idea of God’s educating mankind is perceptible. 

In his mind, then, the two Testaments contain what may rightly be 
called a progressive revelation. 


In the New Testament, faith has been enhanced by the incarnation of the Son 
of God, so that men might have a share in the Deity; and morality has been 
equally raised by being extended to purity of thought and word (Adv. haer. 
iv. 28.2). 


When man had undergone the necessary preparation under the Old 
Covenant he was given freedom in the New—not that he might depart 
from God, but that “having obtained more of his grace he might love 
him more.” The Old Testament is prophecy fulfilled in Christ, law sum- 
marized by Christ, and grace made perfect in Christ. 

Making use of Scripture and the insights of his predecessors, Irenaeus 
transmutes eschatology into education. Each of us is making himself 
ready for the final coming of God’s reign, when we shall see God as he is. 
But the way of preparation has been set forth in the Old Testament, 
recapitulated and extended in Christ, and transformed by the Holy 
Spirit. This is the classical theory of the ancient church. 


Conclusion 


In the earliest church, that of the first century, the Old Testament 
was understood primarily as a prediction of the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus and of the still unfulfilled coming of the reign of God. 
The Old Testament law no longer had meaning as law. For Christians 
moral teaching was provided by the Prophets and the Psalms and by 
catechetical materials not directly related to the Old Testament (for 
example, teaching of Jesus, apostolic epistles, reworked Jewish docu- 
ments like Didache). Out of the Old Testament law only the Decalogue 
was retained. In the middle of the second century we find in Justin an 
attempt to systematize the teaching of Jesus in terms of various virtues 
(Apol. i. 15-16), and at the end Theophilus (Ad Autol. iii. 11-14) adds 
verses from the Prophets and Proverbs in making such a collection. All 
the legislation of the Old Testament, as Justin observes, has a prophetic 
and “mystical” reference to the Christian church. Since Christ himself 
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kept the law (Dial. 67), he cannot exclude from ultimate salvation those 
converts from Judaism who insist on keeping it (Dial. 47). But clearly 
he is referring to a minority group in Palestine which eventually disap- 
peared. For the main stream of Christian life the Jewish law as such 
was irrelevant. 

On the other hand, the importance of the prophets, great throughout 
Christian history, steadily increased during the second century. The 
writings of the apologists reflect this trend. And their books, while 
called “apologies,” are essentially writings for internal consumption 
rather than for export. They sum up the work of Christian catechists 
within the community. There is no evidence that anyone else ever read 
them. They are the antecedents of the more fully developed theological 
writings of the third century. For them the value of the Pentateuch is 
found in the creation story. Everything else is a type of future salvation 
already under way. 

Irenaeus goes beyond the apologists by recovering a sense of the 
history of redemption found in the Pentateuch. Fortunately for later 
theologians, his view prevailed. 
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V. Bengel, the Student of Scripture 


by Cuar.es T. FrirscH 


THe Most celebrated exegete that German Pietism produced was 
Johann Albrecht Bengel (1687-1752), the saintly scholar of Denkendorf. 
In him were uniquely combined vital piety and sound learning, which 
made his interpretation of Scripture a model of penetrating spiritual 
insight and scholarly achievement. His love for the Bible as the Word 
of God and his amazing ability to grasp its hidden truths can best be 
explained in the light of his own impeccable character. He lived con- 
tinually in the fear of the Lord, so that when he opened his Bible, he 
attentively and reverently listened for the Spirit to speak and reveal 
to him some new insight. He sought the truth as God revealed it in 
his Word, and not in what men thought about it. Scripture for him was 
not so much a criterion of truth as a well from which truth was to be 
drawn. Because of this vital relationship with God through his Word, 
Bengel faced his enemies, who were numerous, with fearless courage 
and utter frankness. Dogmatic exegesis, on the one hand, which was 
the handmaid of the ecclesiastical authorities of the day, was dealt 
a withering blow by Bengel’s fresh and unfettered approach to Scripture ; 
on the other hand, the liberal rationalism of the day was here con- 
fronted by a scholar whose work in New Testament criticism was re- 
spected by every one. The problems and enemies that Bengel faced 
in his day were not so different from those which we face today. Let us 
look a little more closely, then, at the life and work of this man whose 
simple faith, deep piety, and prodigious scholarship have inspired Bible 
students ever since his time. 


Life 


Johann Albrecht Bengel was born on June 24, 1687 in the small town 
of Winnenden, in Wuertemberg. His father, Albrecht Bengel, a min- 
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ister in the town, was his first instructor. He died when Johann was 
six years of age. During these early years he showed signs of being very 
religious. It is said that at his first communion he had such inward peace 
that he felt “a hearty desire of departing to be with Christ.”’ He was 
also very studious. He loved the classics and philosophy, and when he 
entered the University of Tuebingen in 1703, he became particularly 
proficient in the various theological disciplines, especially in the study 
of the sacred text. After his university course he served a year in the 
pastorate, and then was called back to Tuebingen as a junior divinity 
tutor, which post he held two years. In 1713 he was called to teach 
at the new preparatory theological gymnasium at Denkendorf, a small 
town near Tuebingen. Before starting his work there, he was given a 
six months’ trip around Germany to inspect the various educational 
institutions of the land. On this trip he made many contacts that pro- 
foundly influenced him spiritually and intellectually. The title of his 
inaugural address at Denkendorf, “The Diligent Pursuit of Piety the 
Surest Method of Attaining True Learning,” clearly reflects his own 
way of life. Here in this preparatory theological school he spent twenty- 
eight years of his life as teacher, preacher, scholar, and writer. 

As a student he had always been perplexed by the variant readings in 
the Greek text of the New Testament, and so he set about to make a 
text of his own. After procuring all of the editions, manuscripts, and 
translations of the New Testament possible, and after carefully study- 
ing these according to rational and critical principles, he published in 
1734 his Greek New Testament with the Apparatus Criticus, a work 
highly respected by his contemporaries. 

When reading the Greek text of the New Testament with his young 
students at Denkendorf, Bengel would not only point out the textual 
variants and difficulties, but he would also make pointed comments on 
the meaning of the verses that were being read. These comments or 
scholia he decided to gather together and publish as early as 1722, 
but they did not appear in their final form, the celebrated Gnomon 
Novi Testamenti, until 1742. 

As a Bible student he also became interested in prophecy and biblical 
chronology, and devoted a good deal of time and energy to the exposition 
of the Book of Revelation. The climax of his work in this field came with 
the publication of his Ordo Temporum in 1741. 


1. Quotations in this paper which have no bibliographical reference are taken from sources 
unobtainable by the writer. They have been culled from the various items listed in the bibli- 
ography at the end of the article. 
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In this same year he left Denkendorf to become superintendent at 
Herbrechtingen in his own native Wuertemberg, and in 1749 he became 
a member of the consistory and superintendent of Alpirspach with resi- 
dence in Stuttgart. He died there on Nov. 2, 1752. 

During his life he passed through several severe illnesses which he 
always looked upon as a means of grace whereby he was drawn more 
closely to God. He was the father of twelve children, half of whom died 
in infancy. He felt keenly their loss, but comforted himself with the 
thought that “if a vacancy had been made in his sany circle, another 
vacancy had been filled up in heaven.” 

His diligence as a scholar can be attested by the fact that he wrote 
about thirty original publications. But he warned, “we ought to be care- 
ful about writing new books; every book should add something to the 
reader’s information, or at least to the improvement of his heart.” 

A study of Bengel as an interpreter of Scripture naturally divides itself 
into three parts: Bengel, the textual critic, the exegete, and the student 
of prophecy. In each of these realms he showed remarkable proficiency, 
and he left his mark on each one of them for all time. It is true that his 
works on the chronology of Scripture have rather detracted from his 
reputation for good judgment, but it should be said, on the other hand, 
that he was never guilty of the many fanciful excesses which charac- 
terized so many of his followers in this field. His interest in prophecy 
derives from his observation that an organic relation existed between 
the Old and New Testaments. In this relation he observed a meaningful 
orderliness in the chronological statements of Scripture from Genesis 
to Revelation—which we might take more seriously ourselves—but his 
sensitive nature, finely attuned to the voice of the Spirit, never let him 
go to the extremes which are found in certain schools of prophecy that 
trace their origin to his teaching. 


Bengel, the Textual Critic 


Sound exegesis rests on a sound text. Since Bengel’s main passion in 
life was to get to the heart of the message of Scripture, he was intensely 
interested in the state of the biblical text which carried that message. 
Therefore he spent most of his life in the laborious work of textual 
criticism. When he noted the variant readings of the text, even as a 
young student, he was sorely troubled, and so he determined to make his 
own text. This meant of course that he would have to procure as many 
editions, manuscripts, and translations of the New Testament as he 
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possibly could for the purpose of carefully and scrupulously collating pref 
and studying them in order to ascertain the best attested readings of the imp 
text. Through this work he became the first one to arrange the Greek the 
New Testament manuscripts into families, which he distinguished as the 
Asiatic and African. To Bengel, therefore, belongs the honor of open- sour 
ing up the road which has led to the modern era of New Testament 1 
textual criticism. own 
But what is even more pertinent for the Bible student is the fact that be : 
from these studies Bengel deduced certain principles for the ascertaining of ¢ 
of the preferred text which greatly advanced the science of textual Dis 
criticism in his day. As he says, “Most learned men entirely neglect ligh 
the spirit, and, consequently, do not treat even the letter rightly. Hence a 
it arises, that up to the present time, the most confused and contradictory ae 
opinions prevail, as to the mode of deciding between conflicting read- 
ings, and on the method of combining such decision with the Received 7 
Text. One relies on the antiquity, another on the number of Manv- Ne 
scripts, nay, even to such an extent, as to exaggerate their number: one nes 
man adduces the Latin Vulgate, another the Oriental Versions: one rea 
quotes the Greek Scholiasts, another the more ancient Fathers: one so cip 
far relies upon the context (which is truly the surest evidence), that he say 
adopts universally the easier and fuller reading: another expunges, if bef 
so inclined, whatever has been once omitted by a single Ethiopic—I will an 
not say translator, but—copyist: one is always eager to condemn the Gr 
more received reading, another equally determined to defend it in every ger 
instance” (Gnomon, Preface, VIII). W; 
To bring order out of this chaos, Bengel, in the same section of his pre 
“Preface” to the Gnomon, suggests certain principles whereby “every, os 
various reading may be distinguished and classified.” Out of the twenty- -_ 
seven suggestions offered, we will note only a few of the most important: | 
7. All the codices taken together, should form the normal standard, by which wh 
to decide in the case of each taken separately. his 
g. Although versions and fathers are of little authority, where they differ from jn 
the Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament; yet, where the Greek Manuscripts 
of the New Testament differ from each other, those have the greatest authority, yet 
with which versions and fathers agree. fer 
10. The text of the Latin Vulgate, where it is supported by the consent of the 
Latin Fathers, or even of other competent witnesses, deserves the utmost con- Te 
sideration, on account of its singular antiquity. pa 
12. And so, in fine, more witnesses are to be preferred to fewer; and, which is tex 


more important, witnesses who differ in country, age, and language, are to be 
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preferred to those who are closely connected with each other; and which is most 
important of all, ancient witnesses are to be preferred to modern ones. For, since 
the original autographs (and they were written in Greek), can alone claim to be 
the well-spring, the amount of authority due to codices, drawn from the primitive 
sources, Latin, Greek, etc., depends upon their nearness to that fountain-head. 

13. A reading, which does not allure by too great facility, but shines with its 
own native dignity of truth, is always to be preferred to those which may fairly 
be supposed to owe their origin to either the carelessness or the injudicious care 
of copyists. 

22. I have determined, therefore, in the meanwhile (until a fuller measure of 
light be vouchsafed to the Church), to construct as genuine a text as possible, by 
a judicious selection from approved editions. In the Apocalypse alone, I have 
introduced some readings here and there from MSS [as opposed to printed edi- 
tions], the reason of which I have frequently stated. 


The importance of these suggestions cannot be overestimated for 
New Testament textual criticism. The importance of the ancient wit- 
nesses, the value of the Vulgate in textual studies, the more difficult 
reading to be preferred above the easier, and so on, are still valid prin- 
ciples to guide us in textual studies. In his own edition, however, as he 
says, he is printing only those readings which have appeared in editions 
before his, except in the Apocalypse. On the basis, then, of these rules, 
and others less important, he finally published his Novum Testamentum 
Graecum in two forms, the one quarto, which came out first at Tuebin- 
gen in 1734, and the other octavo, a little later the same year at Stuttgart. 
With the former edition appeared his Apparatus Criticus in which he 
presents his principles of criticism, the value of his authorities, and the 
variant readings in order. The Apparatus Criticus appeared in a second 
edition in Tuebingen in 1763. 

His work was received with mixed feeling. Some praised him warmly, 
whereas others assailed him as a dangerous innovator. J. J. Wetstein, 
his great critical rival, after thoroughly criticizing the work, finally con- 
cluded that “Bengel’s edition of the New Testament was the best ever 
yet published.” In answer to his critics Bengel wrote several lengthy de- 
fenses of his position. 

Bengel was the first man to grasp the whole extent of the field of New 
Testament criticism and to apply to its investigation a consecrated 
patience and indefatigable energy. Behind all of this enthusiasm for 
textual studies was his passionate love for the Word of God in which 
even the slightest variation could reflect a golden insight. 
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Bengel, the Exegete 


It is as an interpreter of the Word of God, however, that Bengel has 
left his unique impression on the Christian world. Nowhere else do we 
find such a simplicity and clarity of expression, depth of spiritual in- 
sight, and wealth of scholarship as in his commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, entitled Gnomon Novi Testamenti, published at Tuebingen in 
1742 (2nd ed., ed. by P. D. Burk [Bengel’s son-in-law] in 1759; 3rd ed., 
ed. by E. Bengel [Bengel’s son] in 1773; rev. by J. C. Steudel in 1835; 
German trans. by C. F. Werner in 1853; first Eng. trans. ed. by A. R. 
Fausset, Edin., T. & T. Clark, 1857-58; 7th ed., ed. by A. R. Fausset, 
Edin., T. & T. Clark, 1873, with “Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
J. A. Bengel” by the editor in vol. V. [It is from this last edition that 
all quotations from the Gnomon in this paper are taken.]) Here, in 
terse, exquisitely finished sentences which are throbbing with spiritual 
life he points the reader to the meaning of the biblical text. He was 
more interested in letting the text itself indicate the divine message, than 
in producing long and involved comments on the passage. He was simply 
pointing to the truth, rather than commenting on it. Therefore he chose 
as the title of his work the word “Gnomon,” which means “the index, 
or pointer, of the sundial,” for he wanted “to indicate what lies within 
the compass of the sacred text; for Scripture is its own best and safest 
interpreter.” Or again, “I have long since given the name of Gnomon, 
a modest, and as I think, appropriate, title, to these Exegetical Annota- 
tions, which perform only the office of an Index; and, I should have 
chosen the term Index, as the title of my work, but for the misconception 
which would have arisen, in the minds of most persons, from the ordinary 
and technical use of that term [i.e., a Registry or Table of Contents). 
It is, in short, my intention, briefly to point out, or indicate, the full force 
of words and sentences, in the New Testament, which, though really 
and inherently belonging to them, is not always observed by all at first 
sight, so that the reader, being introduced by the straight road, into 
the text, may find as rich pasture there as possible. The Gnomon points 
the way with sufficient clearness. If you are wise, the text itself teaches 
you all things” (Gnomon, Preface, VII). The Gnomon, therefore, is 
more suggestive than exhaustive. 

Bengel was not interested in writing the usual kind of commentary 
which was filled with a lot of useless exegetical conjectures and conflict- 
ing views. He realized the place of such works in the theological reper- 
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tory when he said, “Writings and commentaries are chiefly available 
for the following purposes: to preserve, restore, or defend the purity 
of the text; to exhibit the exact force of the language employed by any 
sacred writer; to explain the circumstances under which any passage 
was uttered or written, or to which it refers; to remove errors or abuses 
which have arisen in later times” (Gnomon, Preface, IV); but he 
warmed his readers that his Gnomon would be something different. “He 
who comprehends the intention of this work, will not expect to find 
differences of opinion carefully enumerated and laboriously refuted, with 
the names of their advocates and the titles of their works. It is expedient 
indeed that some should undertake that office, and deduce the history 
of Scriptural interpretation from century to century; few, however, 
possess the opportunity or the capacity for performing such a task; 
though there are many who can search out and bring together many 
particulars for the general advantage. It is better, however, for the 
weak to be wholly ignorant of opinions which are in themselves foolish 
and would scarcely enter into the mind of any one, than to have them 
recorded in connection with the passages to which they refer [even 
though in each instance they be carefully and successfully refuted)” 
(Gnomon, Preface, XVII). If these words had been duly heeded by 
biblical scholars, it would have helped to clear our modern commentaries 
of much useless material. 

As one looks into the Gnomon for the first time, there is a danger that 
he will become giddy as he moves through the maze of short, often un- 
finished, sentences and notes the varied contents. Here he will find 
critical remarks, hermeneutical rules, general truths for Christian liv- 
ing, profound theological notations, rabbinical and classical allusions, 
linguistic observations, polemics against the Roman Church, striking 
hints on the use of synonyms, and so on. Single verses are sparingly 
treated, and the character of the remarks changes with each one. As to 
his general method in the preparation of the work, Bengel says, “In each 
individual case I employ that kind of annotation which the part or 
passage under consideration may require to exhibit its force, to explain 
its words and phrases, to draw attention to the habit of mind of those 
who speak or of those whom they address, to bring out the true or refute 
the false doctrine, to elicit those maxims of piety or Christian prudence 
which are involved or suggested by the sacred text, to examine quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, occurring in the New, and other parallel 
passages—or to indicate the weight, and unravel the connection of the 
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arguments employed by the sacred writer. And all these things are laid 
before the reader in such a manner, as to give him the opportunity and 
inducement to pursue the train of thought further himself. At each 
separate annotation the Gnomon must be supposed to say, “The Text 
runs thus, not otherwise. This, and no other, is the noun; this, the verb; 
this, the particle; this, the case; this, the tense; this is the arrangement 
of the words; this is the repetition or interchange of words; this, the 
succession of arguments; this, the emotion of the minds, etc.’ ” (Gnomon, 
Preface, XVI). 

A few examples from the Gnomon itself will show how Bengel’s short, 
vibrant statements point up the meaning of the passage: 


Matt. 20:15. eye] The mind shines forth from the eyes. 
good] He is good, who grants more than justice requires. 
Matt. 26:52. Thy sword] most foreign to My cause. 


place] Thy sword, when out of the scabbard, is not in its place, 
except when it ministers to the wrath of God. 


I Cor. 1:29. before] We may not glory before Him, but in Him. 


Phil. 2:9. wherefore also] The most appropriate reward of emptying is ex- 
altation. 
I Cor. 13:12. face to face] . . . with our face we shall see the face of our Lord. 


That is more than . . . mouth to mouth. Vision is the most excellent 
means of enjoyment. 


I Cor. 13:13. but now abideth] . . . Faith is directed to God; hope is in our own 
behalf; love is towards our neighbor. Faith is properly connected 


with the economy of the Father; Hope with the economy of the 
Son; Love with the economy of the Holy Ghost. 


What then are the principles of interpretation which guided this bib- 
lical scholar in his search for the truth? As a true pietist, Bengel believed 
that the interpretation of Scripture can never be separated from the 
heart and life of the individual. There can be no true exegesis apart from 
a consecrated, devoted heart. Therefore his first hermeneutical prin- 
ciple is: 

Apply yourself wholly to the text; 
Apply the text wholly to yourself. 


And again, “Whosoever desires to render any help in interpreting 
Scripture, should examine himself, and ascertain by what right he ven- 
tures to do so.” And again, “The proper exposition of Holy Scripture 
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id depends on the gift of divine grace.” His love for the Bible was rooted 
id in his love for God, and the two were inextricably linked together 
ch throughout his life. The Bible for him was a living, vital book, throbbing 
xt with the presence of God, and it was this same pulsating vitality that he 
b; translated into his expositions. The Spirit was his teacher through the 
nt Word, and he wanted this Word, unadulterated by man made theories 
he and ideas, to teach others. The deep life of faith stood behind every 
n, word of exposition. 


It was because of this vital faith that Bengel could deal with textual 
rt, problems with such boldness and clarity of thought. He saw them in 
their true perspective. First came his deep faith in his Lord, and then 
his love for the Bible. The object of his faith was not the biblical text, 
but Christ. The problems of the text, therefore, were secondary, and so 
he could deal with them honestly and frankly, and without fear. His 
most conservative enemies might condemn his textual innovations, but 
they could not deny that behind them was a devotion to biblical truth 
that put most of them to shame. 

Bengel rejected entirely the theory of mechanical inspiration, and 
ex: recognized the individualities and differences of the several authors of 
Scripture. He had nothing to do with allegorical and dogmatic exegesis, 
but held that the grammatico-historical method was the correct one. 
nt “The true commentator will fasten his primary attention on the letter 
(literal meaning), but never forget that the Spirit must equally accom- 
pany him; at the same time we must never devise a more spiritual mean- 
ted ing for Scripture passages than the Holy Spirit intended.” 
the One of his main interests, of course, was philology. His knowledge 
of the Greek idiom, reflected in the Gnomon, is phenomenal. “It is the 
especial office of every interpretation to exhibit adequately the force and 


ce, 





ib- signification of the words which the text contains, so as to express every- 
ed thing which the author intended, and to introduce nothing which he did 
he not intend to express” (Gnomon, Preface, XIV). He quotes approvingly 
- Luther’s statement that “the science of theology is nothing else, but 
in- 


Grammar, exercised on the words of the Holy Spirit” (Gnomon, Preface, 
XIV). “In order to weigh precisely the force of the words, it is essential 
to observe the Hebraism with which the language of the Greek New 
Testament is tinged” (Gnomon, Preface, XIV). On every page of 
ing the Gnomon his wide knowledge of Septuagint and New Testament 
n- Greek is clearly displayed. Even for Bengel vital piety was no substitute 
ure for good, hard work. As far as he was concerned, a thorough knowledge 
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of the original languages of Scripture was a primary requisite for the 
understanding of its message. 

Bengel’s view of Scripture must also be considered in connection 
with his exegetical principles. He regarded the Bible not as an oracle, 
but as a living organism, “an incomparable narrative of the divine 
government of the human race throughout all ages of the world, from 
the beginning to the end of all things.” For him the entire Bible was a 
divine economy, the Old and New Testaments being organically con- 
nected because they reveal the same God from age to age. Each stage 
of history has the meaning of revelation needed for its understanding of 
redemption. “What God teaches we must by all means learn, one thing 
after another. Step by step God advances in revealing the secrets of his 
kingdom. What is given to each age by God must be appropriated by 
the saints. Nothing more must they take to themselves, they must receive 
nothing less” (Ordo Temporum, Chap. 8, Sec. I). 

He believed too that the Bible had within itself the proof for the 
veracity of its contents. Therefore he desired that the Bible should speak 
for itself without the intrusion of human theories and doctrines. For 
him the whole Bible was the Word of God; all of it had to be accepted, 
not just certain parts. 

Bengel was animated by a double impulse in biblical interpretation 
—to get out of Scripture all that it contained, and to put nothing into 
it of his own. In his own words, “Put nothing into the Scriptures but 
draw everything from them, and suffer nothing to remain hidden, that 
is really in them.” It is this ability to get at the heart of the text and to 
express its spiritual implications that characterizes Bengel’s genius as 
an exegete. This was a special gift, an innate endowment, which can- 
not be attributed to mental sagacity alone. No one since his time has 
really surpassed him in this particular faculty. 

The Gnomon indeed is a rare performance, an exegesis which is alto- 
gether sui generis. It was applauded by his contemporaries, and is today 


one of the few commentaries that remains fresh after so many years 
of use. 


Bengel, the Student of Prophecy 


For Bengel nothing was unimportant in the Bible. Whoever com- 
prehends the inner unity of the many parts of Scripture will necessarily 
regard and study the manifold variety of the revealed truths and facts in 
relation to that inner harmony. Only in this light can the chronological 
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and apocalyptic labors of Bengel be appreciated in their true significance. 
He was not a charlatan; he did not presume to play the prophet and 

raise the veil of the future. As he says, “An audacious inquiry concerning 

the last day I remove far from mine eyes, not only by public protest, 

but also in the innermost chamber of my conscience, and wish it re- 

moved from the eyes of all who walk in the faith” (Ordo Temporum, 

Chap. 11, Sec. 15). 

When Bengel studied his Bible, he noticed in it many dates running 
from Genesis to Revelation. As his conception of the organic unity of 
Scripture grew on him, he came to believe that these dates might be 
there to serve as a sort of scaffold for the history of revelation. “A proper 
decision by which the dates of the Old and New Testament are brought 
into their fit place, serves for a noble proof, particularly against the Jews, 
that the books of the Old and New Testament are accordant and in- 
separable, in purport and origin.” And again, “The chronological line 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse establishes, in the firmest way, the im- 
mutable truth of all Scripture, against all opponents of the Old or of the 
New Testament” (Ordo Temporum, Chap. XI, Sec. 13). Chronology 
for Bengel was an important part of God’s revelation, and he was 
determined to take it seriously. This he did in his great work Ordo 
Temporum (Stuttgart, 1741). 

The object of this work was “to exhibit the whole line of chronology 
which pervades the historical and prophetic books of the Old and New 
Testament, from its commencement to its termination, and thus to 
culminate proof that the Scriptures form one beautifully connected and 
credible whole.” Just as dates should claim our attention as part of the 
divine revelation, so they have a mutual connection which leads on to 
the goal of all time which is the return of Jesus Christ in glory. Bengel 
claims that it is not useless to determine dates in the future; in fact, 
Scripture clearly shows that men were forewarned of coming events: 
Noah of the flood, Abraham of the sojourn of his seed in Egypt. The 
promises and prophecies of the Old Testament grow more definite and 
full as the time advances. Behind the immediate events of prophetic 
history are the future, distant events which are becoming ever clearer 
as the appearance of Christ draws nigh. His mathematical calculations, 
based primarily on the 42 months of Rev. 13:5 and 666, the number of 
the beast given in Rev. 13:18, need not detain us here. Needless to say 
his prediction of the end of the world in 1837 was wrong, although he 
did make some predictions which were strikingly correct. 
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All of these mathematical calculations seem to us quite useless, 
especially in view of the tremendous amount of time Bengel must have 
spent on them, and their proportionately little value. And yet it was 
through these chronological and apocalyptic labors that he impressed 
on Protestant theologians the necessity of bringing prophecy into the 
foreground of their researches. 


The Significance of Bengel 


It will be to the everlasting credit of Bengel that he freed biblical 
interpretation from the shackles of dogmatic exegesis, and let the Bible 
speak for itself. He recognized the unique, individual characteristics 
of each biblical author, while at the same time stressing the organic 
unity of Scripture. His consuming interest in every biblical detail led 
him into the study of the text itself with its many variations. By his 
thorough examination of the textual problems in the light of manv- 
script and versional evidence he opened the way for modern New Testa- 
ment criticism. 

His unique view of Scripture, namely, that it is the incomparable nar- 
rative of the divine economy of the human race from the beginning to 
the end of time, led to two almost diametrically opposed schools of 
thought. By recognizing that the Old and New Testaments are ora- 
ganically connected, he laid the foundation for the Heilsgeschichtliche 
Schule, whose main representative was J. C. K. von Hofmann (1810- 
1877).? Bengel never grasped the full implications of this divine aspect 
of history, for he was interested in it mainly from a purely intellectual 
and formal point of view. Bengel believed that only he who is grounded 
in faith in Christ can have this panoramic vision of the divine economy, 
but this life of faith, this personal experience of redemption, is not yet 
grounded for Bengel in the history of revelation itself. It was for Hof- 
mann to take Bengel’s idea of Ordo Temporum and link it up with the 
centrality of Christ. Thus Bengel’s intellectual grasp of the divine 
economy of history moved to its logical climax in the Heilsgeschichtliche 
Schule. 

On the other hand, the interest of Bengel in the divine economy of 
history from an intellectual point of view led him to his absorbing study 
of chronology and apocalyptic. This in turn paved the way for the 
modern revival of chiliasm in numerous prophetic groups. Truly he had 
modified the mechanistic dispensationalism of Cocceius and Vitringa 


2. Preus, C., “The Contemporary Relevance of von Hofmann’s Hermeneutical Principles,” 
Interpretation, Vol. IV (1950), pp. 311-321. 
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by his idea of the organic growth of biblical history, but he failed again, 
as in his view of history, to relate the prophecy of Scripture to the re- 
demptive plan and purpose of God. Therefore, viewing prophecy as 
a spectator, with purely intellectual interest, he soon found himself em- 
broiled in the study of details which led oftentimes to fruitless and even 
erroneous results. It is from this bent in Bengel’s thinking that modern 
chiliasts take their cue and go to even greater extremes in unveiling the 
future than Bengel himself had ever dreamed of. When prophecy is 
divorced from history, that is, redemptive history, and is studied for its 
own sake alone, it degenerates into mere oracular predictions and 
fanciful speculations which are used to “prove” any number of escha- 
tological systems. The only thing that saved Bengel from this sort of 
disgraceful end was his deep spiritual character and insight. But most 
of his followers in this “prophetic” tradition have neither his scholarship 
nor his sensitive nature for spiritual truth, and so they handle these holy 
things with a glibness and rigid dogmatism that would put the mild- 
tempered, soft-spoken Bengel to shame. 

In closing, we call to witness one of the great leaders of the Christian 
church and hear what he has to say about the value of Bengel as an in- 
terpreter of Scripture. In his Expository Notes on the New Testament 
(London, 1755), John Wesley largely borrowed from the Gnomon, 
acknowledging that he should “much better serve the interests of re- 
ligion by translating from the Gnomon of that great luminary of the 
Christian world, than by writing many volumes of his own notes.” 
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XIV. The Book of Acts 


by JosepH M. Getrys 


Tuis stupy of the Book of Acts has four major objectives: (1) to recog- 
nize some of the preliminary considerations which enter into one’s inter- 
pretation of Acts; (2) present a general outline of the book as a whole; 
(3) to propose fruitful lines of approach to those interested in a fresh 
study of this unique interpretation of early church history; and (4) to 
suggest some of the pertinent helps that may be used in further study. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 

Not merely because Acts has been one of the “storm centers” in New 
Testament historical and literary criticism, but also because it is im- 
portant for every student to bring his hidden assumptions out into the 
open, let us consider briefly in turn the date and authorship, the sources, 
the text, the point of view, the purpose, and the trustworthiness of the 
Book of Acts. 

1. Date and Authorship. Dates proposed for Acts range all the way 
from A.D. 63 to 105.’ The traditional author is Luke the Physician, who 
is also credited with the authorship of the Gospel which bears his name. 
This tradition has been questioned and defended by equally eminent 
scholars.2 The Lucan authorship may reasonably be maintained by a 





1. Typical dates assigned are as follows: Marcus Dods, An Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, p. 72 (63 or 64); Adolph Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, Excursus V, pp. 290-297, 
and The Date of The Acts and the Synoptic Gospels, pp. 1-125 (63 or 64) ; Edgar Goodspeed, 
An Introduction to the New Testament, p. 208 (midway between 81 and 96) ; James Moffatt, 
Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 312 (100, based on Luke’s sources 
going back to 55-60); Adolph Jiilicher, An Introduction to the New Testament, p. 434 (100- 
105); R. B. Rackham, The Acts of the Apostles, Introduction, pp. l-lv (64); W. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveler and the Roman Citizen, p. 23 (63 or 64); Theodor Zahn, Introduction 
to the New Testament, Vol. III, p. 159 (75). 

2. See F. J. Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. II, pp. 
209-359, with articles by Henry J. Cadbury, C. W. Emmet, and H. Windisch. The Lucan author- 
ship is supported by such scholars as Adolph Harnack, of. cit.; A. C. Headlam, in James 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, pp. 25-35; J. R. Lumby, The Acts of the Apostles, 
Cambridge Greek Testament, Introduction, pp. xx-xxviii; A. H. McNeile, An Introduction to 
the Study of the New Testament, pp. go f.; James Moffatt, of. cit., p. 312; and R. B. Rackham, 
Op. cit., pp. Xv-xvii. 
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date as late as 85 a.p., but hardly as late as 100 A.D. as suggested by 
Moffatt in the reference below. This writer favors the earlier date of 
a.v. 63 or 64 for the basic sources or for the finished product, and Luke 
as the most likely author. 

2. Sources. A primary cue concerning the sources used in writing Acts 
is provided in the “we” segments (16: 10-17; 20:5-21:18; 27: 1-28: 16) 
of the book. These were taken from Luke’s diary or some other diary to 
which he had access. Chapters 16-28 are so similar in character that it 
is argued that most of this material was secured from Paul or was de- 
veloped through the writer’s firsthand contact with him. Chapters 1-15, 
because of some differences in style and point of view, probably depend 
on information gathered from eyewitness or written sources in Jeru- 
salem and Antioch. The theory of C. C. Torrey that 1:2-15:35 was first 
written by a Christian of Jerusalem in Aramaic and translated by the 
author of the “we” segments of Acts has not gained widespread ac- 
ceptance.’ A good summary of the probable sources is given by McNeile, 
who bases his discussion in part upon the more detailed analysis of 
Harnack.* 

3. The Text. The text of Acts in the Authorized Version of 1611 
follows what Westcott and Hort call the Syrian Text. The Revised 
Version of 1881 in England (corresponding in large measure with the 
1885 edition in the United States, with the American Standard Version 
copyrighted in 1901) follows a text based on the uncial manuscripts. 
A good commentary, such as R. B. Rackham’s The Acts of the Apostles, 
will indicate variations in the versions and texts.> While the scholar 
will wish to study variant readings carefully, the layman may use his 
English Bible with confidence that no major doctrine is affected by the 
variations referred to above. 

4. The Purpose. The major purpose of Acts is to describe the world- 
wide witness to the revelation of redemption given in Jesus Christ by 
Christians who were filled with the Holy Spirit. As the Gospel by Luke 
depicts the redemptive meaning of the incarnation of God’s Spirit in the 
flesh, so the Book of Acts depicts the reincarnation of God’s Spirit in 
the believing church. The major purpose is not, as proposed by F. C. 
Baur and his school of thought, to heal a wide breach between the fol- 





ag C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of Acts, Harvard Theological Studies, Vol. I, 
p. 16. 

4. McNeile, op. cit., pp. 81-85. Cf. A. Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 162-263. 

5. For detailed treatment see James Hardy Ropes, “The Text of Acts,” in Foakes-Jackson 
and Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. III. 
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lowers of Peter and of Paul in the early church. A minor purpose is 
to show how a group of believers with a strong Jewish prejudice gradual- 
ly and finally gained a world-wide outlook concerning the mission of 
Christianity. This growth in outlook corresponds with the necessary 
enlargement and deepening of the disciples’ concept of the Kingdom of 
God as this is presented in the Gospels. The growth described in Acts 
took place in the minds and hearts of Christians who were at first en- 
lightened Jews worshiping in the temple; then it spread to the leaders 
who saw God bless the testimony to the Gospel in Judea and Samaria; 
next it overcame the persecutor Saul to transform him into the apostle 
to the Gentiles; then this outlook was approved more completely in two 
church councils; finally it was verified in the missionary endeavors of 
Paul which took him as far west as Rome. 

That a minor purpose was to clarify the Christian gospel before un- 
believers or to give greater insight to interested persons in Rome need 
not be denied. The much disputed abrupt ending of Acts might argue 
not only for this purpose, but also for the major purpose already men- 
tioned. While the biographical element predominates, with Peter and 
Paul as the major characters, this major purpose and the two minor 
purposes mentioned seem to fashion the pattern for the book as a whole. 

5. The Point of View. Perhaps it is impossible to avoid the subtle 
danger of provincialism in one’s critical evaluation of any book of the 
Bible. The demand that Acts fit into one’s own theology or critical 
theory has tended to obscure the point of view from which this book 
as a part of the New Testament was first written. While scholars have 
rendered an invaluable service in providing information concerning the 
background of the New Testament, they have not, on the whole, ren- 
dered an equally helpful service in discerning the New Testament 
point of view. Yet this is equally as important in any accurate interpre- 
tation of the Book of Acts. The basic question is not, Does the author 
present his materials as I would have with my theology and point of 
view? but rather, From what point of view does the author present his 
materials? An understanding of the latter is our primary goal. 

As has been recently suggested by Floyd V. Filson,’ biblical scholars 
need a new appreciation of the New Testament as a post-resurrection 
book. While the gospel of redemption involves the real incarnation, the 
sacrificial life, the sacrificial death, and the victorious resurrection of 


6. For a discussion of this view see Foakes-Jackson and Kirsopp Lake, op. cit., Vol. Il, 
pp. 367-376. 
7. Floyd V. Filson, “The Focus of History,” Interpretation, January, 1948, pp. 24-38. 
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Jesus Christ as vital elements, the New Testament presents and interprets 
all of these from a post-resurrection point of view. Nowhere is this more 
true than in the Book of Acts. It is a missionary book, throbbing with 
the life and power of Christian witnesses who move triumphantly “from 
the capital of Judaism to the capital of heathenism.’* The point of view 
in Acts is the same as the point of view of the Gospels and the Letters, 
but the purpose is very different. This is why they supplement rather 
than contradict each other. 

6. Trustworthiness. H. J. Cadbury has pointed to four basic factors 
to be used in judging the trustworthiness of any New Testament writing. 
These are: the sources used, the methods and standards of the times, the 
personality of the writer, and the author’s purpose. It should be pointed 
out that factual data in sources might be accurate and yet require in- 
terpretation before an author’s purpose could be accomplished. Witness, 
for instance, the weight attached to admitted factual data by critical 
scholars who use them for arriving at opposite conclusions concerning 
the date or authorship of Acts. It is not here argued that every reference 
in Acts, such as the one to Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech in 5:36 or to 
the Roman soldier’s erroneous opinion that Paul might have been an 
Egyptian insurrectionist in 21:38 can be substantiated by conclusive 
data. But it is argued that in the light of Luke’s purpose as stated above, 
and in the post-resurrection experience which made possible the re- 
demptive movement designated as “the Way” in Acts, the Book of Acts 
is eminently trustworthy. On no other grounds can the establishment of 
the church in the Roman Empire be adequately explained. This trust- 
worthiness has often been proved by the church which viewed the book 
with eyes of faith? rather than eyes of scepticism, and which has entered 
into a rich experience with the risen Lord to testify to his power and 
grace in human life. 


THE STRUCTURAL PLAN oF AcTS 


The Book of Acts is usually divided into two major parts, grouping 
together either Chapters 1-12 and 13-28 or Chapters 1-15 and 16-28. 
Each student should work out his own outline with the helps at his dis- 
posal. The following outline is suggested as one way to see the book 
as a whole. 


8. Philip Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Vol. I, p. 726. 

9. Paul S. Minear, Eyes of Faith, develops this thesis. W. M. Ramsay argues for the trust- 
worthiness of Acts in his The Church in the Roman Empire and The Bearing of Recent Dis- 
covery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament. See also A. H. McNeile, An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the New Testament, pp. 85-108. 
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LEADING CHARACTERS AND 
Division TiTLes 


PROBABLE 
Dates A.D. 


CHAPTER AND SUBDIVISION TITLES 





Peter and Fohn 


Witnessing in Jerusalem un- 
der strong Jewish influence 


30 


The risen Lord ascends; church waits 





w 


The risen Lord descends as Holy Spirit; 
Peter witnesses with power 





wo 


Peter (with John) witnesses in Temple 





> 


Peter and John threatened by Jewish 
Council 





on 


Ananias and Sapphira; discipline and power 
of the Holy Spirit in the church 





1-7 The church elects deacons 





Peter, John, James, 
Stephen and Philip 


Witnessing in Jerusalem, Ju- 
dea, and Samaria in a transi- 
tion from a strictly Jewish to 
a world-wide outlook 


35 to 37 


44 





:8-8:1 Stephen witnesses and is martyred 





Cia D 


The church scattered by persecution; wit- 
nesses in Samaria and Judea 





:1-31 Saul the chief persecutor is converted 


and becomes a witness to the risen Lord 





:32-10:48 Peter witnesses in Lydda, Joppa, 


and Caesarea; Holy Spirit approves 





The first Church Council in Jerusalem ap- 
proves freedom to preach to Gentiles 





12 


Herod kills James and imprisons Peter, who 
is delivered and sent away 





Paul, Barnabas, Silas, 
Timothy, and probably 
Luke 


Witnessing unto the uttermost 
parts of the Roman Empire, 
where the world-wide out- 
look of the church is con- 
firmed under the guidance 
and blessing of the Holy 
Spirit 





First 
Journey 
46-48 
50 


13 


Barnabas and Paul witness in Cyprus 





14 


Paul and his company witness in Pisidia 
and Lycaonia; return to Antioch in Syria 





:1-35 The second Church Council frees the 


church from the theological bonds of Ju- 
daism 





Second 
Journey 


51°53 


:36-16:40 Paul and his company witness in 


Lycaonia and Macedonia; he and Barnabas 
imprisoned at Philippi 





Paul witnesses at Thessalonica, Berea, and 
Athens 





:1-22 Paul rejoined by Silas and Timothy; 


witnesses in Corinth and returns to Antioch 
via Ephesus and Jerusalem 





Third 
Journey 
54°58 


:23-19:41 Paul witnesses in Ephesus fruit- 


fully, but adversaries arise 





20: 


1-21:16 Paul revisits churches of Mace- 
donia and Greece; returns to Jerusalem via 
Ephesus and Caesarea, where he is warned 
of danger 








Arrest, 
Caesarean 
Imprison- 

ment 


58-60 


:17-36 Paul takes a vow and is mobbed in 


Jerusalem; is arrested by Roman captain 





QI: 


37-22:29 Paul witnesses before Jewish mob 





22: 


30-23:35 Paul examined by Jewish Coun- 
cil and sent under Roman guard to Cae- 
sarea 





24 


Paul witnesses in his hearing before Felix 





25: 


1-22 Paul appeals to Caesar before Festus 





25: 


23-26:32 Paul witnesses in a hearing be- 
fore Agrippa; is referred to Caesar in Rome 








Journey 
to Rome 


61-63 





27 


Paul and company are shipwrecked on jour- 
ney to Rome; land at Melita (Malta) 











Paul witnesses at Melita, and at Rome for 
two years 
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When one examines this structural plan, one is impressed with the 
very condensed and fragmentary character of the materials. Approxi- 
mately fifteen years are compressed into the first twelve chapters. Nearly 
twenty years are covered in the last sixteen chapters. Following the plan 
suggested in Acts 1:8, Luke has selected, edited, and arranged his 
material to show how the gospel was carried from Jerusalem to Rome. 

As will be underscored later, each character and each incident has a 
functional place within this structural pattern. In that lies the im- 
portance of each. It is obvious that the author was making no effort to 
meet the demands of modern historians. Nor was he setting out to write 
a story which would be in complete harmony with New Testament 
Letters of which he might have been aware, such as Paul’s Letter to the 
Galatians. He followed his own purpose and plan just as other writers 
followed their own purpose and plan. Once this fact is recognized, it 
will throw each book into its own setting and perspective. The student 
will find a new understanding as he examines the structural pattern more 
carefully. 


OTHER FRUITFUL APPROACHES TO ACTS 


Among other fruitful approaches to Acts the following invite careful 
attention: the relation of Acts to its first century background; the key 
persons and their place in the book; prayer and the Holy Spirit in Acts; 
examples of preaching recorded in the narrative; the theology of the 
book; the relation of Acts to other books of the New Testament; and 
practical values for church life today. 

1. The relation of Acts to its first century background. A necessary 
means of letting Acts come to life is a study of the book against its first 
century background. Whatever his sources and at whatever date the 
author arranged them in their present order, they speak of life in the 
Roman Empire in the latter half of the first Christian century. The or- 
ganization and administration of the empire, the system of travel, the 
religion and culture of the provinces and cities into which the Christian 
gospel was taken are all important aids to the understanding of Luke’s 
story. An introduction to this background may be gained from four ex- 
cellent articles in The Westminster Historical Atlas, with more detailed 
information provided in sources suggested in the bibliography attached 
to this paper.” 





10. G. Ernest Wright and Floyd V. Filson, editors, The Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible, pp. 77-96. See also the background material suggested in the bibliography. 
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As an illustration of the value of relating Acts to its background, ex. 
amine the story of 4: 1-31 more closely. If the student has done enough 
background reading to understand the priests, the chief priests, the 
Sadducees, and the Sanhedrin, and the function of each in Jewish society 
after the death of Jesus, he will read this narrative with heightened ap- 
preciation. For then he may stand with the excited group in the temple 
at the time of the evening sacrifice and sense the dramatic tenseness that 
fills the air. He can visualize the imprisonment of Peter and John by 
the temple guard. He can easily imagine the activity behind the scenes 
as these Jewish leaders take counsel what they will do on the morrow 
with the bold followers of the Galilean. He can see the dignitaries gather 
for their examination of Peter and John the next day. When the time 
arrives, the rulers, the elders, and the scribes take their places. Annas, 
who has controlled the high priesthood for many years, makes his 
august appearance. John and Alexander and their supporting kindred 
join the tense assembly. The unseen Presence of the Galilean, whom they 
had previously condemned, now seems to live within these disciples who 
but yesterday caused the lame man to walk. When they are brought in, 
Peter and John are looked upon as ringleaders who were using the very 
temple itself as a place where they promoted this heretical sect of Jesus- 
followers. 

What a conference, what a meeting of presbytery that must have been! 
Until we read Luke’s narrative against its first century background we 
may come from it unmoved. But when we do read it aright, it comes 
alive before our eyes. These religious leaders reveal to us their dilemma. 
Lately they had thought to stop the Galilean by insisting that Pilate 
crucify him. But that plan had backfired. What is the part of wisdom 
now? Shall they threaten them and hope that the enthusiasm for this 
new sect will die down? This they decide to do. But does it intimidate 
Peter and John? Emphatically NO! They go forthwith to their com- 
pany and the church prays for power and boldness to preach in the name 
of Jesus. So effective was their praying that they had a new infilling of 
the power of the Holy Spirit. This was just as real to them as were the 
threats to their lives. And it was more powerful in controlling their 
conduct. 

A similar study of the experiences of Paul in the key cities of the 
Roman Empire will yield equally satisfying results."" The minister who 








11. The work of W. M. Ramsay is especially helpful. See also other titles suggested in the 
bibliography. 
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would preach from Acts for today will find new life in his sermons if he 
ugh will take the trouble to see the throbbing experience out of which the 
the [| narrative came. Let him walk with Peter and John in Jerusalem, with 
Philip into Samaria, or with Paul into Antioch in Pisidia, or Philippi, or 


ie 
a Athens, or Corinth, or Ephesus, or Rome! Then he will discover that 
ple Acts is pure religious drama, not a coldly calculated historical narrative. 


hat 2. The key persons and their place in the book. If the student is to 
by discover the use made of each of the key characters in the Book of Acts, 
he must again put himself at the disposal of the inspired writer. Here 
are a few questions that may lead to a better understanding of the func- 
her tion performed by the key persons as they appear in the narrative. For 
instance, as interpreted in Acts, what function does the story of Chapters 
3 and 4 serve in showing how, by the power of the Holy Spirit, Peter and 
his John witnessed to their saving faith in Jesus Christ? Did the organized 
red opposition frighten Peter and John into submission, or did it lead the 
church forthwith to pray for boldness as these witnesses went forth to 
ho testify? Again, what does the account of Stephen’s martyrdom in 6:8- 
8:1 contribute to one’s understanding of (1) the relation of the Christian 
“ry movement to the revelation of God in the Old Testament (even when 
- the Jews of Stephen’s day acted in character by rejecting God’s spokes- 

man)? (2) the persecution which broke out in the white heat of fear 


n! and hatred? (3) the later conversion of Saul the persecutor as he sur- 
- rendered to this more powerful force of a living Christ? (4) the larger 
es outlook which followed the spreading of the gospel to other centers 
“ than Jerusalem? Yet again it may be asked, What function does the 


te story of Philip’s and Peter’s missionary activity serve in enlarging both 
- the geographic outreach and the theology of the church which later met 
bie in Jerusalem (Chapter 11) ? 





te The function of Barnabas in leading Paul to Antioch and to Cyprus 
. on the first missionary journey, of the Council of Jerusalem interpreted 
~ in Acts 15, of the zealous Paul who could not be satisfied with less than 
of the Roman world for his parish all speak of Luke’s use of his leading 
he characters. Each character is important for what he contributes and 
ir each incident is important for what it contributes to the missionary out- 

reach of the church. Peter is not less important as an apostle after 44 
be A.D., but Paul is more important for Luke because he takes the gospel 
* far hence to the Gentiles. No other apostle or witness epitomizes the 


missionary movement as does the intrepid Paul. Hence he becomes the 
important character in the latter half of Acts. A careful study of the 
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functional use of characters may well lead the student to a new grasp of 
the meaning and the message of the Book of Acts. 


3. Prayer and the Holy Spirit in Acts. The Book of Acts is like a prairie 
fire, in that it sweeps along in an atmosphere of dynamic power. The 
first two chapters set the stage and the mood for the whole narrative. 
After the ascension there were one hundred and twenty believers praying 
for the promise of the Father and organizing for witnessing. The out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost marked what Rack- 
ham calls a new phase of life within the church.” The focal point of this 
experience is not the specific form of speaking with tongues, even though 
that may intrigue us. The important thing is that the Holy Spirit mani- 
festly intended for the gospel to be taken to all the geographical areas 
from which these devout Jews had come. The remainder of Acts becomes 
the outworking of the implication of this experience. Those who prayed 
for power and used it to witness to the crucified and risen Lord ultimately 
found themselves going to the whole Mediterranean world. 


The following questions may serve as a guide to the person who would 
make a more careful study of prayer and the Holy Spirit in Acts: Who 
prayed? On what occasion and under what circumstances? For what 
was prayer made? What answer was given? What happened as a con- 
sequence? What guidance was given through prayer? What deliver- 
ances came as a result of prayer? How does the growing movement of 
witnessing follow occasions of praying? What relation do you observe 
between prayer and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit? To catch the 
full force of this study, it may be helpful to work on paper in chart form. 
Then a new understanding of the relation of prayer and power to the 
church of the first and the twentieth century may result. Such an under- 
standing is devoutly to be wished for the limping church of the present 
day! 

4. Examples of preaching in Acts. Except for the defence of Stephen, 
the reported sermons in Acts are little more than a brief or summary. 
But they have a heart and a kernel which may reveal much concerning 
the sermons as a whole. The essence of preaching in Acts is proclaim- 
ing the good news of the gospel. It is witnessing to Jesus as the Lord 
and Saviour of believing men. 





12. R. B. Rackham, of. cit., p. 15. For an introduction to the Holy Spirit in Acts see H. E. 
Dana, The Holy Spirit in Acts; noting especially the bibliography on pp. 113-115; E. F. Scott, 
The Spirit in the New Testament, pp. 81-126; and H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament. 
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By modern homiletical standards, Peter would hardly be called a 
great preacher. Yet he got results which helped to make the Christian 
church a vital force in the city of Jerusalem. The reported sermon of 
Acts 2:14-47 serves as a good example of his preaching.” These ques- 
tions may help to guide one in studying this and other sermons reported 
in Acts: What is the occasion of his sermon? What use is made of Old 
Testament Scripture? What theme is developed? What basic outline is 
followed? What is the heart of the message? (See, for instance 2:32, 33, 
36, 38). What testimony to the risen Christ is given? What course of 
action is proposed to the hearers? What consequences followed? What 
can be learned from this preaching by a preacher of the twentieth 
century?" 

The preaching of Paul is well represented by the recorded sermon at 
Antioch in Pisidia in Acts 13:14-43, with its sequel in verses 44-50." 
The questions suggested for studying Peter’s sermons may also serve as 
a guide for examining Paul’s preaching. It is suggested that a com- 
parison between the two follow a detailed study of each. There may well 
be something here for preachers which shines through the report of 
Luke. Who is satisfied with his own preaching to an extent that he is 
not seeking the power of the Holy Spirit which moves men to decision? 

5. The theology of Acts. The theology of Acts is functional rather 
than creedal or systematic. The core Christology of the early preaching 
may be summarized in the theme: Jesus of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, in him is remission of sins, whereof we 
are witnesses. The disciples clearly believed that Jesus was human. They 
also believed that he was uniquely divine, a fact attested by the resurrec- 
tion. They knew the risen Lord as a living and ever-present reality. They 
knew the salvation which he wrought in their lives. Thus they testified 
to a Christology which had saving power in their own experience. These 
two elements of doctrine were bound up together. 

The Christology of Paul is tied in with the same theme, but, as is in- 
dicated in his farewell address to the Ephesian elders at Miletus (20: 17- 
35), the whole counsel of God included the functional work of the three 
Persons of the Trinity. This same functional idea is in the earlier part 
of Acts, but perhaps is not so clearly developed. 





13. Other examples occur in 1:16-22; 3:11-26; 5:29-32; 10:34-43; 11:1-18. Stephen’s 
address in Chapter 7 is unique as well as interesting. 

14. See Halford C. Luccock, The Acts of the Apostles in Present Day Preaching (2 vols.). 

15. Other reported speeches or sermons occur in 14:14-18; 16:28-34; 17:1-4; 17:22-34; 
18:4, 5; 19:1-8; 20:7; 20:17-35; 22:1-29; 23:1-10; 24:10-25; 26:1-29; 27:9, 10; 27:21-26; 
27:33-37; 28:17-28. Some are mere references to sermons. 
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The functional relations between the Persons of the Trinity, the pro- 


vision and meaning of salvation, the meaning of faith, the significance of faith 





baptism, and the ethical demands of the Christian Way upon believers same 
likewise invite careful study. So also does the doctrine of the church, its wart 
essential character, its purpose, its unity, its organization, and its message, If 
Let the student be careful to search for the implied ecclesiology with an the | 
open mind lest he read his own ideas into the text. And let him exer- dire 
cise sober judgment as he interprets and applies his discoveries to the betv 
church today! that 

6. The relation of Acts to other parts of the New Testament. After pur] 
several decades of critical study which minimized the similarities and com 
magnified the differences between New Testament books, it is gratifying terp 
to observe a growing tendency toward recognizing the similarities once que 
again. The relation of the Book of Acts to the four Gospels is un- set ( 
doubtedly very close. There is much truth to the thesis of John Wick enc 
Bowman that Jesus intended to found the Christian church.” In this hav 
sense the life of Jesus interpreted in the Gospels is prior to, and the foun- bod 
dation of, the life of the witnessing church interpreted in Acts. Yet it is 7 
also true that the redemptive meaning of Jesus which appears in the val 
Gospels reflects the faith of the first century church, written from the equ 
post-resurrection point of view. For this reason a study of the relation- Pre 
ships between Mark and Acts offers a field for careful research. The in J 
ways in which the Gospel of Matthew transcends the Jewish prejudice ma 
which might be expected of a treatise addressed primarily to Jews at- yor 
tests a parallel with the growing awareness of the nature of the gospel son 
reflected in Acts 1-15. son 

The similarities between Luke and Acts in style and point of view have the 
not been ignored, but further study of the preparation for Jesus’ public stu 
ministry and of the preparation for the witnessing of the church, of the bor 


relation of prayer and power in the two books, of the significance of the thi 
gospel for social life in the third Gospel and Acts, of the significance of 
of the crucifixion and the resurrection in each, of the Kingdom of God ter 
in Luke and the church in Acts give promise of rich rewards. Another 
interesting field of study is offered in the relation between Acts and John. 
Does the Fourth Gospel reflect, with a different terminology, the same 


16. For instance, Archibald M. Hunter, The Message of the New Testament; R. V. G. Ac 
Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament, and Frederick Grant, An Introduction to — 
New Testament Thought. 1 

17. This thesis is developed in his book, The Intention of Jesus. See also the article by S. hel 
MacLean Gilmour, “Paul and the Primitive Church” in the Journal of Religion, Vol. 25 tar 
(1945), Pp. 119-128. 
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inner life and experience described in the Book of Acts? Does it present 
faith in the same Jesus as the means of eternal life? Does it reflect the 
same conflict between the Jewish leaders and Jesus that is carried for- 
ward in the animosity against Peter, John, Stephen, and Paul in Acts? 

If, instead of magnifying the differences which surely appear between 
the Book of Acts and the Letters of the New Testament, students would 
direct their attention toward a deeper understanding of the similarities 
between the two, much insight might be gained. Recognize at the outset 
that each book had its own purpose and was written to accomplish that 
purpose. Its materials would therefore be chosen and interpreted to ac- 
complish that purpose in the same way that a minister selects and in- 
terprets materials to accomplish his purpose in a sermon. Three basic 
questions are pertinent in such a study: (1) What does each writer 
set out to accomplish? (2) In what way, if any, may the apparent differ- 
ences and discrepancies be harmonized?” (3) What do these books 
have in common which led the church to bring them together into the 
body of literature which we know as the New Testament? 

7. Practical Values of Acts for the Church Today. The practical 
values gained from a fresh study of Acts will differ with the interests and 
equipment of students as well as with the approaches made by them. 
Preachers who begin with a study of the briefs of sermons or of theology 
in Acts may be intrigued to go beyond their first interest and therefore 
may enrich their study (and consequently their later preaching) be- 
yond their original intention. Persons interested in evangelism may gain 
some fresh insights into a strategy for witnessing either at home or in 
some foreign land. Students who have never made a direct approach to 
the Bible may learn some better techniques of creative and original 
study, the results of which will become apparent only as the fruits are 
borne. The quality and proportion of values will not come from reading 
this necessarily brief article, but from one’s fresh study of Acts as a part 
of the Book of Books. In the long run, therefore, each reader must de- 
termine the values for himself. 


SomME ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FOR STUDY 


The following sources are among those most familiar for the study of 
Acts. They will be divided into background materials, critical intro- 





18. For instance, the relation of Acts 9, 11, and 15 to Galatians might be studied with the 
help of J. B. Lightfoot, The Epistles of Paul: Galatians, pp. 91, 92, 123-132, and the commen- 
tary on Chapters 1 and 2. Compare E. D. Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 48-188. 
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ORIENTAL BACKGROUND 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament, edited by James B. 
PriTcHARD. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1950. 526 pp. $15.00. 


Tuis is a volume which can hardly be recommended too highly. And this all the 
more so because it fills at long last a deeply felt need. That the results of archae- 
ology and kindred sciences are of tremendous importance for the understanding 
of the Bible is something, of course, which is sensed by all serious students. The 
situation of a century ago, when virtually nothing was known at first hand of 
the ancient Orient, and when the Bible had to be read in a vacuum, is happily 
long past. In the intervening years texts by the thousands have been turning up 
and, thanks to commensurate progress in linguistic sciences, their translation 
and interpretation has become increasingly sure. The larger environment of the 
Old Testament is now anything but a blank. It needs no saying that it is pre- 
cisely in the light of this environment that the Old Testament must be understood 
and, what is more important, it is only in contrast with that environment that 
the utter uniqueness of Israel’s faith becomes so compellingly apparent. In short, 
ancient Oriental studies are in a hundred ways of tremendous practical impor- 
tance to the interpreter of the biblical Word. Through them he is able to know 
more exactly what it actually sought to say. 

But the student could not be blamed if he felt rather helpless. The whole 
field was the property of specialists and few of their findings trickled through to 
him in any reliable form, if at all. Publication and translations of relevant texts 
were tucked away in scores of obscure and technical books and journals, and many 
had never been published at all. Only the most advanced student, with the 
best library resources at his command, could possibly have access to them. The 
reviewer can testify that, as a teacher, he has found it next to impossible to bring 
much of this material home to his students for the very reasons outlined above. 

It is, of course, not to be imagined that this lack has not been felt, and efforts 
made to fill it, long ago. But the only work really comparable to the present one 
(that of H. Gressmann, Altorientalische Texte zum Alten Testament) is in 
German and now nearly 25, years out of date (the recent collection of K. Galling, 
Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels, is a splendid stop-gap for German speaking stu- 
dents, but is perforce quite limited in scope). The best the English-speaking 
student could do was to consult the appendix of G. A. Barton, Archaeology 
and the Bible (7th edition 1937). But this work, though continually revised 
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and adequate as far as it went, has long been badly in need of replacement. A 
full, up-to-date and reliable collection of relevant texts in English translation was, 
therefore, an urgent need. In the present volume the need has been splendidly 
met. 

The selection of texts to be used was undoubtedly a difficult job and the re. 
viewer has few criticisms. The few that he does have center about the North- 
west Semitic texts. While, for the first time in such a collection, the more im- 
portant of the Ras Shamra texts are included, and while the Hebrew inscriptions 
include the Lachish ostraca and selections from the Samaria ostraca as well as 
others usually found in such a collection, it seems a pity that the total of Northwest 
Semitic texts is so small. Why was not some of the Zenjirli and the Byblos ma- 
terial, for example, included, or the sacrificial tariffs from Carthage and Marseilles 
(all of these in Gressmann)? As to the quality of the translations found in the 
book, the writer is not competent to criticize it, nor would it be in place to do 
so here. But the list of contributors reads like an excerpt from a Who’s Who of 
American Orientalists. The reader may be assured that each translator knows 
what he is about. The organization of the material is also to be commended. 
Instead of grouping it according to country of origin (Egypt, Mesopotamia, etc.), 
the editor has chosen to arrange it according to types (Myths, Epics and Legends; 
Legal Texts; Historical Texts, etc.). Each text is provided with introduction 
and explanatory footnotes, and this phase of the work is superior to anything the 
reviewer knows of elsewhere. At the end of the volume are complete indices 
including one of suggested parallels to the Old Testament. 

All students of the Old Testament owe thanks to Professor Pritchard and his 
colleagues for this contribution. College, university, and seminary libraries can- 
not afford to be without it. Teachers of the Old Testament, and many serious 
students, will want to have it. The price is, to be sure, high but, in view of the 
great size of the volume (the pages are g inches by 12 inches in double columns) 
and what it offers, it is not unreasonable. May we hope that the editor will go 
on to produce a second volume (comparable to Gressmann’s Altorientalische 
Bilder zum Alten Testament) containing pictures of non-inscriptional objects and 


material which throw light on the Bible? Joun Bricut 


AN EVOLUTIONARY VIEW 


Hebrew Origins (Revised Edition), by THzopHiLe James Meek. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1950. 246 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis revised and enlarged edition of Meek’s stimulating book on the origin of the 
Hebrew people and their most characteristic ideas and institutions, first published 
in 1936, will find a ready welcome among all who are interested in the Bible, 
whether from a religious or purely cultural point of view. It is a mine of valuable 
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information and, though rigidly scientific, is written in a transparent style which 
presents no difficulties for the average intelligent reader who is not a specialist, 
but desires to know what the specialists are saying. More interesting, however, 
than the mere factual information which the book contains are the theories of the 
author which give unity to each of the chapters and provide the coherent frame- 
work for the presentation of the facts. Meek is, of course, too good a scholar 
to claim finality for his position, but his book is a more attractive one to read 
because of the clear and consistent way in which he presents his own views on 
each of the subjects with which he deals and the impressive manner in which 
he marshalls the relevant evidence in support of them, without attempting to 
overwhelm the reader with the mere mass of his learning. 

The successive chapters deal with the origins of the nation, the law, the 
Hebrew God, the priesthood, prophecy, and the idea of monotheism. Whether 
intentionally or not, the book is so arranged that it gradually moves from the 
area of the relatively uncontroversial to the highly controversial. Most scholars 
today would certainly accept something like Meek’s account of the ultimate 
origins of the Hebrew people as a mixed race in which Aramean, Hurrian, and 
Canaanite elements were fused, and of the “Conquest” as a movement which 
covered several centuries, involving perhaps two principal widely separated 
waves of invasion, although certainly there would be wide disagreement as to the 
detailed history of the tribes. Similarly there would be common assent as to the 
general relationship of Hebrew law to the other great codes of the ancient Near 
East. The non-specialist reader will be interested to learn of the author’s con- 
victions with regard to the relative independence of Hebrew law and its superi- 
ority in humanitarian spirit and high ethical ideals to Assyrian, Hittite, and 
Babylonian law. 

Recent reaction against evolutionary views of the origin of religion have, as 
might be expected, made but little impression on the author and he still pre- 
sents, practically unchanged, except to take into account some of the more re- 
cent literature on the subject, the picture which appeared in the 1936 edition of 
the book giving the growth of Hebrew religion through the successive stages of 
animatism, animism, clan religion, and national religion. He regards Yahweh 
as a storm god originally native to Arabia who was eventually adopted, for 
reasons now obscure, by the clan of Judah, and then became ultimately the god 
of the Hebrew people when, under David, the power of Judah became paramount 
in the newly formed nation. The theory need only be stated to indicate the large 
amount of disagreement which would be found among scholars with regard to 
the author’s views at this point. Perhaps the chief ground for skepticism here is 
the scantiness and ambiguity of the evidence upon which his very complex 
hypothesis (far more complex than the above sketch indicates) is based. It re- 
quires a good deal of digging in the biblical record to discover any evidence that 
the northern tribes were not Yahweh worshippers at the time of the “Conquest” 
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and the impression which the Bible conveys at first reading is certainly that the 
center of the Yahweh amphictyony was, from the beginning, in the north. The 
evidence of the Song of Deborah can, of course, be disregarded only by a drastic 
and unconvincing emendation of the text. 

Meek’s special theory as to the origins of the Hebrew God also colors the chap- 
ter on the origins of the priesthood. Aaron becomes the founder of the northern 
priesthood, as Joshua the founder of the northern confederacy, both of them in 
the service and under the aegis of the hypothetical northern “bull-god” (es. 
sentially identical with Hadad). The conversion of the north was largely the 
work of missionaries from the south, especially Levites and Kenites who pre- 
pared the way for the eventual triumph of Yahwism in the days of David. The 
account of the religious development of the northern kingdom after the breach 
with Rehoboam seems to the present reviewer demonstrably wrong. The chief 
evidence that Israel simply returned to the “bull” cult is taken from material 
which most scholars would regard as “deuteronomistic” and therefore tendentious 
and unreliable, and the positive evidence of the Yahweh-names of Ahab’s children 
can hardly be disregarded on the plea these were merely diplomatic concessions 
to Judah! 

To most readers the most interesting chapter in the book will be the last “The 
Origins of Hebrew Monotheism,” in which Meek takes up the challenge presented 
by Albright’s now familiar thesis that Moses was a monotheist (briefly referred 
to in the 1936 edition but here discussed more fully in the light of Albright’s more 
recent publications). As one could confidently predict, Meek has not retreated 
from his former position and argues with great skill for the usual critical view 
which sees the religion of Moses as no more than national monolatry, true 
monotheism appearing only with the literary prophets. His best argument, and 
perhaps an irrefutable one, is that ideas correspond with the occasions which 
call them forth, and there is no occasion in the time of Moses which would make 
monotheism a useful, much less a necessary, idea. A world God arises out of a 
world concern—and that concern is not evident before the time of Amos. 

Persons who are chiefly concerned with the religious and theological signifi- 
cance of the Bible—such as the readers of Interpretation may be presumed to be 
—may feel that this book is lacking in that deeper concern for the personal rele- 
vance of the material studied which we have more and more come to expect in 
contemporary biblical studies. Such criticism would be most unfair, since the 
author did not set out to write such a book. His purpose was to produce a scien- 
tific treatise on certain important although obscure areas of Hebrew history, and 
he has not only succeeded admirably in that purpose, but has also given us 4 
book which is eminently readable, intellectually fascinating, and delightfully in- 
formative. The greatest tribute which could be paid it, of course, is the fact of 
the continuing demand which, after fourteen years, has necessitated a new edition. 


Rosert C. DENTAN 
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POPULARLY SKETCHED 


A Life of Jesus, by Epcar J. Goopsprep. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1950. 

248 pp. $3.00. 

One of the most urgent needs of contemporary Christianity is the production of 
Christian literature for ministers to recommend to their congregations and for 
college teachers to put in the hands of their students. It is a matter of rejoicing 
that Dr. Goodspeed has turned his attention to this need in many books, but in 
none better than this new one in which he writes of the life of Jesus. 

As we know, many have undertaken to write a life of Jesus. He has been seen 
from the most conservative viewpoint as well as from the most liberal. Some 
have even denied that anything can be affirmed of him with any certainty. In 
view of Dr. Goodspeed’s superb scholarship across many years, it is gratifying 
to know that he is not deterred by the Jack of materials for a detailed biography. 
However, it is evident from the very beginning of the book that it is not to be 
what could be called a definitive work. Rather, it is written for a popular audi- 
ence, with the hope that a simple presentation will attract the readers to a more 
detailed study of the life and work of Jesus. The author declares that he is 
writing “a sketch of the ministry of Jesus.” 

The book begins with a description of the sources for the writing of a life of 
Jesus. The New Testament writings are discussed briefly but clearly. It is pointed 
out that Mark’s Gospel is the outcome of Peter’s fellowship with Jesus, thus mak- 
ing it an important document for the life of Jesus. Not all of us would agree with 
the author when he places the writing of Matthew earlier than the writing of 
Luke, but no final evidence is available either way. The scattered notices about 
Jesus in the works of those outside Christianity are mentioned. Due to the aver- 
sion of first-century Palestinian Judaism to Jesus and to the importance of oral 
transmission, there is little in the way of material from this source. 

When the author comes to the birth of Jesus, he favors the tradition for Beth- 
lehem because of its unimportance—although we must remember that the village 
did figure in the prophetic hopes of a king from David’s line. Moreover, since 
there was no prophecy concerning the stable and the manger, it would seem that 
this picture can be accepted as authentic. In this section also there is a fine 
description of the political and religious background of the time and place where 
Jesus grew up into young manhood. He is seen as being dissatisfied with the 
ancestral faith and as being different from the rest of his own family. 

The definite consciousness of vocation came to Jesus at the time of his baptism. 
So compelling was this consciousness that he had to flee from the crowds around 
John in order that in solitude he might work out the implications of this experi- 
ence. Then he returned to take up his ministry for which Dr. Goodspeed allows 
only about six months. This would appear to many to be altogether too short a 
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time for the number of things that Jesus did, but it does bring to us a realization 
of the lack of chronological details available for the life of Jesus. 

Using the Gospel of Mark as a guide, and including material from the other 
Gospels, especially in connection with what Jesus said in his teachings, the 
author writes in a kind of paraphrase of the Gospels. While it is suggested that 
the woman cured of her chronic hemorrhage may have been Mary of Magdala, 
and while the feeding of the five thousand people is explained by thinking of 
each person following Jesus’ example in sharing his food with his neighbors, other 
incidents such as the raising of Jairus’ daughter, the Transfiguration, and the 
walking on the water are merely recorded with the readers being allowed to draw 
whatever inferences they desire. It would have been interesting if Dr. Goodspeed 
had added more explanations in connection with such accounts. 

The best part of the book is the record of the Passion narrative. By vivid 
language with appropriate explanations of customs and beliefs the scenes of the 
final week of Jesus’ ministry are made to pass before our eyes. The climax comes 
in the Resurrection appearances of Jesus, not as a physical presence, but as a 
spiritual presence. “The thing we most crave about our beloved departed is not 
so much their physical reanimation, but rather just this sense of their living 
presence with us, in our hearts, in guidance, sympathy, companionship and 
counsel. A physical presence if real could be in only one place at a time, but what 
the early church felt it was Jesus’ presence with every Christian heart, all over the 
ancient world.” 

This was the way in which Jesus was portrayed in the Gospel of John, where 
his inward presence in the life of the Christian was more important than any out- 
ward appearance. “He had already proved to be, in Christian experience, the 
way to God, and veritable truth and life, as he was to prove for subsequent cen- 
turies, and still proves to be today.” 

Produced in fine format, written in a clear and vivid style, out of the back- 
ground of a lifetime of study on the part of the author, this book ought to be in 
the hands of as many Christians as possible. 

LyLe Ossorne BrisToL 


IMITATIO CHRISTI 


An Outline of New Testament Ethics, by Linpsay Dewar. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1950. 280 pp. $3.00. 


Tue study of New Testament ethics is gradually coming into its own. Unlike 
L. H. Marshall, who naively applied the categories of idealistic ethics to the New 
Testament, modernizing it where it is not modern and throwing out what did 
not fit into his preconceived scheme, Principle Dewar proceeds as a careful and 
cautious exegete. He is fully aware of the fact that the New Testament is Hebraic 
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conspicuous in the sayings of Jesus, must not be taken in a literalistic way; that 
it is unsystematic in the Greek sense without therefore lacking unity; and that it 
cannot be correctly understood except against the background of a divine activity 
which manifested itself in the Incarnation of our Lord and the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the church. 

The author divides his material more or less according to authors and dates. 
He opens his book with a detailed exposition of the teachings of Jesus centered 
around the Sermon on the Mount, discusses the ethical views of the Primitive 
Church under the significant heading “The Ethic of the Holy Spirit,” devotes 
considerable space to Paul including Ephesians and Colossians but not the 
Pastorals, and somewhat less space to John, to whom both the First Letter and 
the Apocalypse are ascribed, and lumps all that remains together in a final 
chapter. A brief Epilogue points out the common features of all the New Testa- 
ment writings. Throughout the New Testament, the author claims, it is the 
imitatio Christi which forms the heart of Christian morality. This is the specific 
feature of the Christian religion. No other religion had a founder who was a 
suitable model of conduct for all his followers. This imitatio is largely unconscious 
and the result of living together in the Christian koinonia. The outstanding vir- 
tues practiced in that fellowship are tapeinophrosyne, selfless obedience, the sig- 
nificance of which is brought out throughout the whole book, then agape, and 
last but not least, joy and peace, patient endurance, kindliness, and thoughtfulness 
for others. It is an ethic that appears to be impracticable, and it is so indeed, unless 
the grace of God and the power of the Holy Spirit are taken into consideration. 
God enables the followers of Jesus by the Spirit gradually to be transformed into 
his likeness; and the Spirit enlightens the church so that in the course of its history 
it gains new ethical insights, as, for example, concerning the place of circumcision, 
or slavery. 

One of the unique features of the book is found in the carefully compiled lists 
of virtues and vices discussed by the various biblical authors. They serve Principal 
Dewar as guides to find out what was central in each of the biblical writers, and 
what were the common features of all the apostolic teaching on ethics. The author 
uses common sense and practical experience in his exegesis, and very rarely is 
he carried away by his own views, for example, his sacramentalism. He has 
imagination and makes some helpful suggestions for exegesis, for instance by 
pointing out that James Chapter 3 is probably a portrait of Jesus as James knew 
his brother, or that it demands a sense of humor for the fulfilling of the Christian 
ethics, or that the test of a false exegesis of the teachings of Jesus is the reductio 
ad absurdum, or that the long lists of vices in the Pauline letters must not be taken 
as indications that the recipients had generally lapsed but rather that they had not 
yet fully overcome their former pagan outlook. He proceeds, however, in a 

somewhat arbitrary way when it comes to evaluating certain ethical views. On 
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the one hand, he places considerable emphasis upon the work of the Holy Spirit, 
who granted new insights to the Apostles and their followers; on the other hand, 
he will say of St. Paul that he never really understood his Master, because his 
Pharisaism was too deeply ingrained in him. Similarly he rejects the concept of 
interimsethik, yet in a number of passages tries to explain New Testament 
/ rigorisin as the result of the expectation that the Return of the Lord was im- 
minent. Or again he states very emphatically that in the New Testament the 
ethical commandments have a theological foundation, yet in the whole he gives 
the impression that apart from the dogma of the Incarnation, which imparts ab- 
solute authority to the model of life set by Jesus, there is not much of a difference 
between the Natural Law and the kind of life demanded by the New Testament. 

Thus one leaves the book with rather divided feelings. There is the accuracy 
with which the most valuable lists of virtues and vices have been gathered, there 
are the priceless definitions of these virtues and vices, in which the author is 
guided by spiritual experience rather than by the wisdom of the lexicographers, 
for example, when in Colossians 3:18 he suggests that hypotassesthe means “try 
to put yourself in the position of the other person and learn to appreciate his 
point of view” or defines hypocrisis as “mental dishonesty, viz. unwillingness to 
think out and to face unwelcome conclusions,” or when he shows that in the 
teaching of Jesus love is not a substitute for, but rather the basis of precepts. 
Finally there are the spiritual gravity and the gripping irony with which he dis- 
closes the contrast between the Christian life as envisaged in the New Testament, 
which is lived in the awareness of God’s presence, on the one hand, and the ff 
shallow and naive way, in which modern Christians are mainly concerned to | 
live in accordance with this world, relegating God to the heaven. 

One wonders, nevertheless, why the book as a whole does not really fill the 
reader with the greatness and the urgency of its momentous subject matter. It 
seems to me that there are two reasons. One is that apart from the Epilogue no 
intimation is given that throughout it is the same Christian life that is spoken 
of. Truly, there are the individual differences between John and Paul and James 
and Peter, but unless it were true that they shared the same spiritual outlook, we 
would rather speak of the ethics of some of the early Christian leaders than of 
New Testament Ethics, implying thereby their oneness. As the author points out 
himself, the formal similarities that are found throughout the New Testament 
Epistles, point to a common didaskalia, which in turn presupposes a common out- 
look mediated by the kerygma. Secondly, since it is true that in the New Testa- 
ment we must not look for a system of ethics like that of Aristotle or Schleier- 
macher, but rather for the divine life in Jesus Christ, which imparts unity to all 
that is said about the true life of man, it is regrettable after all to see Principal 
Dewar fail to present the glory of that life as the living well out of which flows 
everything that the apostles have to say. If that had been done explicitly he would 
have avoided the erroneous impression that Jesus represents just an ideal of the 
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truly human life. As the Messiah who carries out the purpose of God, he does 
things and demands definite actions, not merely definite virtues on the part of his 
followers. There can be no doubt but that in this respect the learned author 
clings to the Greek pattern, which treats the work of Christ as an appendix of 
his nature, whereas in the New Testament it is the redemptive work of the Lord 
that stands in the center, and from it knowledge of his nature, and of the be- 
liever’s obligations is derived. 


Otto A. PIPER 


NECESSARY ADJUSTMENTS 


The Kingdom and the Power, by Paut S. Mingar. The Westminster Press, Phil- 
adelphia, 1950. 269 pp. $4.50. 

Tuis exposition of the New Testament gospel is a noteworthy sequel to the au- 
thor’s Eyes of Faith. In the former volume, “a study in the biblical point of view,” 
Dr. Minear depicted the strange perspective of the biblical world and showed 
that to see through this perspective to its real meaning requires biblically-focused 
eyes: eyes of faith. He now explores this same theme with special reference to 
the New Testament. He reaffirms that to be at home with the men of the Bible 
is to see what they see, to stand where they stand. In short, he shows that the 
modern interpreter must see himself in relation to God. This book is a summons 
to live by the same faith which animated the New Testament apostles. To see 
history as they saw it, that is from within the horizons of their own situation, re- 
quires certain adjustments in action, as well as in thought, on the part of the 
modern man. 

The present study is a lucid and provocative illustration of at least three such 
adjustments. First of all, the New Testament gospel requires the modern reader 
to learn the meaning of its vocabulary. Every wayfarer traveling through a 
strange country must know its language. If he cannot personally interpret the 
signs or symbols of direction someone must do it for him. In the end however, he 
himself must decide which road he will take. In striking contrast to the con- 
ventional method of modernizing the New Testament signs and symbols, the 
author of this volume bids his readers to cross the frontier with him into the 
perspective of the New Testament apostles and to learn the meaning of the 
metaphors and other symbols these early witnesses found to be most congenial 
in declaring their message. Contextual associations and historical circumstances 
are used to throw a flood of light upon the significance of such expressions as 
“Behold, the Lamb,” “Jesus is Lord,” “died with Christ,” “raised with Christ,” 
“spiritual hosts . . . in the heavenly places,” “like master, like servant,” “the fulness 
of Christ,” “the ministry of reconciliation,” “the kingdom of darkness,” “the 
mystery of the kingdom,” and so forth. Dr. Minear’s treatment shows that this 
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language, which at first is so strange to the modern ear, is in fact not at all out- 
moded today. These New Testament symbols have a power all their own to stir 
the imagination, and to provide an adequate motivation for Christian living. 

In the second place, he who would really be a New Testament disciple must 
learn how to keep the core of the Christian gospel and the core of Christian ex- 
perience in vital relationship. Dr. Minear urges his readers to consider the as 
sumptions and convictions of the New Testament writers seriously. He has 
made no attempt to systematize these convictions, but seeks rather to discover 
their basic unity amid the diversity of their expression. However baffling the at- 
titudes of the early disciples toward history may appear to be, one central clue is 
shown to underlie them. This book traces with remarkable fidelity how God’s 
design in history is to be seen in the inter-relationship between the gospel story 
of Jesus and the gospel story of his disciple. The unique activity of God in the 
death-resurrection of Jesus, is repeated in the death-resurrection of his disciple. 
Thus the modern man is challenged to live out as well as to think through this 
Christian mystery. 

The New Testament gospel requires still a third adjustment according to Dr. 
Minear. He rejects all interpretations of this gospel which would make Chris- 
tianity a means to an end, as for instance a panacea for restoring world order, or 
as a valuable resource for maintaining the democratic way of life. This it well 
may be prepared to do. But the real relevance of the good news of Christ to the 
modern world is to be found in the ultimate claims it makes upon men. “The 
mind and the institutions of society must justify themselves before the truth of 
God, and not vice-versa. . . . The Kingdom remains a mystery, but it is a saving 
mystery to those who respond to God’s invitation” (pp. 243 f.). 

Some readers may feel that this author has used his imagination too freely in 
his treatment of the New Testament gospel. *A study of the notes which are in- 
cluded as an appendix to the volume reveals, however, what solid theological 
learning has inspired these significant pages, and why the discriminating reader 
of this book is afforded such an enkindling experience in the realm of Christian 


truth. 
Howarp TILLMAN Kulst 


DETAILED GUIDE 


Luther and His Times, by E. G. Scuwiesert. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, 1950. 892 pp. $10.00. 


“MONUMENTAL,” although a much over-used word, seems to be the only ap- 
propriate description for Schweibert’s Luther and His Times. This word indicates 
its outstanding asset and its main liability. It is in size and scope a veritable 
lexicon of the Lutheran Reformation, especially its historical geography. At the 
same time it lacks that unity and pace which are essential to the best in biography. 
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On the credit side, there is an extraordinary wealth of information concerning 
the age of the Reformation. Here the author shows himself a true disciple of his 
noted teacher, Preserved Smith, the impact of whose Age of the Reformation he 
often reflects. For the person who may wish to follow the footsteps of the Re- 
former we doubt if a better guidebook exists. The history of Saxony from its 
earlier situation in the northwest corner of Germany to its location in the six- 
teenth century around the lower Elbe, and its political divisions into Albertine and 
Ernestine Saxony, together with a discussion of the political divisions of Germany 
with their significance for the Reformation are given in great detail. 

In addition to a description of Wittenberg College, as full in curricula and 
library as a bulletin, it includes an historical survey worthy of a centennial cele- 
bration, and further, most valuable of all, gives a study of enrollment statistics 
before and after the Reformation as an index to the progress of the Reformation 
(Chap. 19). Cuts (there are ninety illustrations and sixty-three line drawings 
in the book) of the city of Wittenberg in the sixteenth century enable the reader 
to see the Castle Church on which Luther nailed his theses, the tower room where 
he probably had his great evangelical experience and insight into justification by 
faith, and the Black Cloister which was given Martin and Kathie for their wed- 
ding present. Likewise, we learn the estimated value of Luther’s estate ($134,000, 
p. 267), the salary of a university professor in different departments (pp. 262 f.), 
the income of early Lutheran pastors, and other economic aspects of the 
Reformation. 

Not only does Schwiebert enrich us greatly with his background material but 
he also deals with the major moot points in the life of Luther. Many of these 
treatments are equivalent to monographs so that the reading of the book gives one 
a brief review of the state of many current questions in Luther research. We 
can cite only a few references: the religious significance of Luther’s trip to Rome 
(pp. 174 f.); a corrective exegesis of Melanchthon’s letter criticizing Luther’s 
hasty marriage (pp. 588 f.); the case for the location of Luther’s great transfor- 
mation in the Turmerlebnis (pp. 282 f.); a penetrating study of the scholastic 
and humanistic influences in his life (especially pp. 162 f., and pp. 282 f.); a by 
no means novel but convincing discussion of Luther’s attitude toward the 
Peasant’s Revolt, the consistency of that attitude and its justification at that time 
(pp. 556 f.). 

The reviewer regrets to say of a work of this excellence that it does lose the 
forest in the trees. The thread of Luther’s life is lost in all the strands which are 
said to constitute it. These orientational features, invaluable in themselves, un- 
fortunately are not blended with the biography, they remain unarticulated joints, 
unassimilated elements, split atoms. We are ninety-eight pages under way before 
coming to Martin Luther. We then get well into his life and early monastic strug- 
gle in Part II when Part III “The University Environment” comes in like an un- 
welcome commercial in an interesting story. Again, for no apparent reason, 
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Chapter 18, “Martin Luther the Man,” comes in between the Peasant’s Revolt 
and student enrollment at Wittenberg. While the early life of Luther is given in 
great detail, the last years (1537-46) are passed over with the merest glance ex- 
cept for a moving, documentary account of his death. This fragmentary char- 
acter of Luther and His Times stands in contrast to the cohesion and movement 
of Here I Stand; on the other hand, there is more of interest to the research scholar 
here. 

As often happens with a fine detail man, he is liable to error in extracurricular 
references for sheer lack of time to verify them and is likely to omit certain ele- 
ments for sheer lack of time to investigate them. So Schwiebert’s references to 
Calvin and Zwingli are not always satisfying. Likewise the almost complete 
silence concerning Luther’s views on missions, the Jews, Calvinism, inspiration 
of the Bible, and predestination is disappointing. Our author also suggests a basic 
difference between the experiential emphasis of Luther and the dogmatic attitude 
of his scholastic successors without ever seriously endeavoring to prove or even 
discuss this moot point. 

Joun H. GersTNER 


AGAINST THE BACKGROUND OF GOD’S LOVE 


Christianity and Society, by Nets F. S. Ferré. Harper and Brothers, New York, 

1950. 280 pp. $3.75. 

One of our most stimulating Christian thinkers here presents another of his 
thought-packed books on the meaning of Christianity for our modern world. A 
discussion of “the total bearing of the Christian faith on social solutions,” it is 
penetrating and provocative, sometimes difficult but on the whole highly 
rewarding. 

The basic concept that Ferré explores is that of Christian love or agape. This 
he defines as “God’s spontaneous good will, in creation and redemption, which 
issues by its very nature in right relations, whether in attitudes or actions.” His 
aim throughout is to show that only by a proper understanding and application 
of agape can we find the key to our practical problems. 

In a highly philosophical first section the author shows how God’s eternal pur- 
pose is ideally related to the historic process, and how the sin of refusing God’s 
good will creates for man his deepest problems socially as well as individually. He 
then deals with the extent to which God’s ideal will is understood and applied by 
the church, and how in actual practice our corporate churches are often “dark 
distances” away from any genuine fellowship of Christian believers. In the final 
section—the most practical of all—he points to positive solutions for our social 
predicaments by examining Christian love in relation to three “actual realms of 
historic life and decision”: war and peace, property, and education. 
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Every page of the book bears the marks of an incisive and vigorous mind. But 
now and then, for all his illuminating insights, the author is more vigorous than 
convincing. In his discussion of war, for example, he seems in one breath to plead 
for pacifism as the only proper expression of agape, and in the next to say that 
pacifism is wrong and dangerous. “The individual Christian,” he says on page 
202, “is bound for the sake of society to let God perform a miracle of healing . . . 
in him . . . by renouncing war as now, at least, no longer constructive.” Yet this 
statement comes almost directly after he has said that “God uses physical compul- 
sion and His children must do so too” and that “absolute pacifism . . . though 
very much to be honored as exemplifying the external law, forsakes the con- 
structive obligations of man as a creature, to whom God has entrusted power to 
be used together with others for the common good.” No doubt Ferré has success- 
fully reconciled these two contentions in his own mind, but his somewhat tortured 
argument fell short of harmonizing their logic in the mind of this reviewer. 

But don’t judge the book’s total value by this criticism. Ferré has made in these 
pages a worthy and helpful contribution to a field of thought that is still widely 
clouded by prejudice, apathy, and sentimentality. He may irritate you at times by 
his seeming belief that an author who thinks profoundly need not take the trouble 
to write clearly, but one thing he makes clear enough. Being a loyal and realistic 
Christian amid the frequently complicated situations of our complex society calls 
for loving God not merely “with all thy heart” but “with all thy mind” as well. 


Joun H. Marion 











Shorter Reviews and Notices 





Your Bible and You, by Cartes R. 
ErpMaAN. The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, 1950. 180 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts is a book for people who try to 
read the Bible but who have very little 
idea what it is all about. It is the twen- 
ty-sixth book to come from the pen of 
Dr. Charles R. Erdman, professor emer- 
itus of practical theology at Princeton 
Seminary and at present professor of 
English Bible at Westminster Choir 
School. The jacket calls it “an inspira- 
tional guide to richer and fuller life by 
means of an evangelical interpretation 
of the Book of Books,” and it turns out 
to be exactly that. If the reader has 
had any academic introduction to the 
Bible he will find in Dr. Erdman’s 
latest, nothing new or especially helpful. 
But then, the book was not written for 
such a reader. But if he is among the 
many who have a feeling that the Bible 
is something “special” which really de- 
serves attention but nevertheless is too 
obscure to understand, here is a satis- 
factory introduction which will clear up 
many a problem. 





A Study of the Prophet Micah: Power 
by the Spirit, by B. A. Copass and 
E. L. Cartson. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1950. 169 pp. $2.00. 


Two professors of Old Testament in- 
terpretation at Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Copass died in 


1950) have glimpsed a “message for 
our day” in the Book of Micah. Unfor- 
tunately they did not follow the line 
suggested in the subtitle of their book, 
“Power by the Spirit,” but chose to 
present a popular commentary on the 
English text. As a result the “message” 
lost its impact. 

The book is further weakened by the 
inclusion of two appendices which con- 
tain material only slightly relevant to 
Micah. 

Three chapters, about half of the 
book, deal with introductory matters 
including a survey of prophecy in Is- 
rael, a sketch of Israel’s history and a 
study of Micah and his prophecy. The 
critical reader will be disturbed to find 
Enoch included under ‘‘Prophecy 
among the Israelites,” and to read (on 
page 26): “Israel produced . . . Noah.” 
The commentary and outlines (in- 
cluded in a third appendix) are equally 
disappointing. 





The Beginning of the Gospel, by T. W. 
Manson. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1950. 115 pp. $1.75. 


The Furtherance of the Gospel, by R. 
W. Moore. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1950. 168 pp. $1.75. 


CoMPANION volumes in A Primer of 
Christianity, prepared especially for 
and admirably adapted to the needs of 
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contemporary laymen, who wish an 
intelligent basis for their faith. 

Dr. Manson describes briefly, but 
brilliantly the background of the gospel 
and then offers a fresh and readable 
translation of the Gospel according to 
Mark and a few other supplementary 
passages, introducing each section with 
a few judicious words of comment. 

In the second volume R. W. Moore, 
Headmaster of Harrow School gives 
a brief, but very impressive and fair- 
minded account of church history from 
the death of Christ to the present time. 

The two books have no equals in 
their field; they supply a real need and 
should be widely read. 





Philosophy of Religion, by JouHN A. 
NicHoLtson. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1950. 419 pp. 
$3.75- 

Tue author states his purpose to be 

that of introducing students to the phil- 

osophy of religion. He does this by us- 
ing four important thinkers—Spinoza, 

Kant, Comte, and Bergson. 

The book consists of an examination 
of the religious views of these four men, 
with an evaluation of each, and of se- 
lected writings from each of them. 
Their systems are designated in the or- 
der given above as the rationalistic, 
ethical, positivistic, and mystical types 
of religious thought. The view of each 
thinker is set forth clearly and ably 
criticized from the philosophical stand- 
point. 

From the specifically Christian point 
of view, it shows what happens to a 
system of religious thought when the 
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more definitely Christian concepts 
about God, revelation, sin, and redemp- 
tion are omitted. The study of a book 
of this kind needs to be supplemented 
by a study of a Christian philosophy of 


religion. FELIx B. GEAR 





Contemporary Ethical Theories, by 
Tuomas EncuisH Hitt. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1950. 359 pp. 
$3.90. 

Tuis is the author’s “voyage of dis- 

covery” in which he surveys all impor- 

tant contemporary ethical theories with 

a view to bringing some unity into the 

present deplorable state of moral phil- 

osophy. These theories are classified 
as skeptical, approbative, process, psy- 
chological, metaphysical, and intuitive, 
with a good many subdivisions such as 
deontological intuitive theories and the- 
ological approbative theories (where 
fall Barth, Brunner, Niebuhr, and 

Tillich). Each chapter concludes with 

a brief but suggestive evaluation. 

An enormous amount of research 
has gone into the making of this vol- 
ume. The author, who is professor of 
philosophy at Macalester College, deals 
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with every significant ethical thinker 
of this century and, where necessary, 
some from the previous century. He 
has taken into account not only books 
on the subject of ethics but also articles 
in the journals. As a comparative 
study of ethics, this book is held to- 
gether by the question asked of each 
of the writers considered: What is the 
meaning of moral predicates such as 
good, right, ought, duty, and their op- 
posites? “One can scarcely know what 
makes anything right,” writes Professor 
Hill, “until he knows what right really 
means.” Some readers will hold this to 
be too great a concession to the enter- 
prise of Logical Positivism in overturn- 
ing ethics. 

The author’s own position in ethics, 
stated here, but of course with little 
elaboration in a book of this sort, is an 
intuitive or realistic value theory close 
to that of G. E. Moore. “Good is in the 
last analysis an intuitively known prop- 
erty of conscious experiences.” Profes- 
sor Hill has a passion for cooperative 
effort among moral philosophers and 
for unity and progress in defining the 
issues of the moral life—an admirable 
aim, but a hope requiring considerable 
faith at the present disintegrative stage 
of thought. During his present voyage 
he perhaps stops at too many ports. At 
least he keeps too detailed a diary. It 
is doubtful that “members of the edu- 
cated public who have no academic 
interest in philosophy” will compre- 
hend the wealth of moral experience 
and the penetrating insight behind 
many of the theories here summarized 
with extraordinary precision. Still the 
author does not intend this volume to 
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be a substitute for wider reading; and 
it may well prove to be a useful book 
for frequent reference and for picking 
up threads one follows elsewhere. To- 
day in a dry and thirsty land the reader 
eagerly awaits the author’s own full 
length constructive ethics, to which this 
is a prolegomenon. 
Pau RaMsEY 





Is God in History? by GERALD Hearp. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1950. 269 pp. $3.00. 


It was perhaps unfortunate that the 
reviewer came to this book from a 
reading of Herbert Butterfield’s Chris- 
tianity and History, with its clarity and 
profound insights. Here the going was 
heavy and the profundity of the thought 
more apparent than real. The book 
starts well. The first chapter. “Has 
History Meaning?” is a thoughtful 
study of the development of the phil- 
osophy of history and the reinterpreta- 
tion of history as meaningful. Particu- 
larly valuable is his criticism of Sir 
James Frazer. 

From this point, however, although 
there continue to be many helpful in- 
sights, the thought of the book becomes 
more like Hindu mysticism than like 
a scientific or Christian examination of 
history. The main body of the book 
is given to a fantastic discussion of the 
Fall “as a triple process correlated 
with a triple recovery,” the last phase 
of which is a Soteric Redemption. As 
the book proceeds the conception of 
historicity in any real sense seems to dis- 
solve. To the writer the story of what 
happened in Palestine is a myth (in 
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cing Outstanding New Books from 
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the technical sense of the word) where 
there is a historic core but where it is 
neither possible nor necessary to ask 
how much of fact is included. The 


idea—the myth—is the main thing. It 
ends in a religious eclecticism in which 
the three great redemptive religions of 
China and India and Palestine fructify 
each other and which advances beyond 
traditional Christianity. 

J. J. Murray 





Marcion and His Influence, by E. C. 
BLackMAN. Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London, 1950. 
181 pp. $2.00. 


In a thorough, scholarly, and carefully 
documented study the author reexam- 
ines the significance of Marcion (the 
arch-heretic of the early church) for 
the developing Catholic Church. He is 
considered in turn as the organizer of a 
rival Christian church, as biblical critic, 
canon maker, textual emendator, and 
theologian. 

Acknowledging the importance of 
Harnack’s fascinating reconstruction, 
the author concludes that the eminent 
German historian estimates too highly 
the significance of the great second 
century nonconformist. Especially does 
he deny Harnack’s view (more recently 
advocated by John Knox) that Mar- 
cion was the “creator” of the Catholic 
canon. The common mind of the 
church, he shows, was moving toward 
the canonization of Gospel and apos- 
tolic writings before Marcion’s time; 
and the struggle with Montanism rather 
than the struggle with Marcionitism 
was the decisive factor in producing 
the conception of a closed “apostolic” 
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canon. Marcion did, however, draw 
up the first New Testament canon, and 
it was largely due to the Pauline con. 
tent of this early canon he thinks that 
the Catholic church received so many 
of Paul’s Epistles into its own canon. 

Mr. Blackman’s detailed study in. 
dicates that Marcion’s influence on the 
Catholic texts of the New Testament 
was greater than Harnack allowed, but 
almost negligible, nonetheless. There 
is no evidence that the Old Roman 
Creed (from which our Apostles’ Creed 
was derived) was first stereotyped as 
an antidote to Marcion’s teaching, but 
this hypothesis, according to our au- 
thor, is probable. He agrees with Har- 
nack that the church overcame Mar- 
cion only by accepting the stimulus of 
his ideas and by developing its own the- 
ology so as not merely to controvert 
them, but to complement them by add- 
ing those factors to which Marcion was 
blind. 





St. Benedict: His Life and Work, by T. 
F. Linpsay. Burns Oates, London, 
1950. 198 pp. tos. 6d. 


WE have here a popular and loving ac- 
count of the life of St. Benedict, author 
of the celebrated Rule which lay at the 
basis of all subsequent Roman Catholic 
monasticism. It is written by a pious 
Roman Catholic scholar, who draws 
the most of his material from the Rule 
of Benedict and the Second Book of the 
Dialogues, written by Pope Gregory the 
Great, fifty years after Benedict’s death. 
The author accepts without question 
the many stories of the miraculous, but 
otherwise writes with careful and dis- 
criminating scholarship. 
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i SO WE BELIEVE, SO WE PRAY 

vut By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK, pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. The central affirmations of the Christian faith, explored and illuminated in 

U- terms of our own prayers, attitudes, and actions. Here is the essence of our Christian 

ar belief—memorable chapters that bring new light to Christian faith, new breadth and 

rr depth to prayer. $2.75 

of 

i THE REDEEMER 

rt By WILLIAM R. CANNON, professor of church history and historical theology, Cand- 

ler School of Theology, Emory University. Penetrating, reverent, bringing new under- 

d- standing of our faith, this book presents Jesus Christ, Redeemer: the Son of God 
known to us through his work—as prophet, judge, priest, teacher, leader, and sacri- 
fice. THE REDEEMER analyzes recent and contemporary Christologies and sets 
them against a broad historical background. It reaffirms the validity of our belief in 

r Christ, the heart of our Christian faith. Reapy Apri 16. $2.75 

n 

ORIENTATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Edited by PHILIP HENRY LOTZ, well-known clergyman, teacher, author, editor; pastor 

C- of The Methodist Church, Forrest, Ill. A comprehensive, definitive symposium by 

ir 46 outstanding authorities. “Whatever one’s interest or point of view, whether he be 
pastor, professional educator, or interested layman, this book reflects some of the best 

4 thought in religious education today.”—Union Seminary Review. 624 Paces. $6.50 

ic 

is THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 

is By EDWARD T. RAMSDELL, professor of systematic theology, School of Religion, Van- 

le derbilt University. A definition of the perspective of Christian faith—‘“an evangelical 
document of very great weight—one more evidence . . . of the growing determination 
of Christian thinkers to set forth the polarity of reason and faith as at once proper, 

€ necessary, and uniquely creative.”"—Drew Gateway. $2.50 
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The Legacy of Maimonides, by Ben 
Zion BoxseEr. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1950. 128 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis book is, in a real sense, a manual 
of devotion; it stems from a clear mind 
and a devoted heart. 

In effect, the book is a summariza- 
tion of Maimonides’ Guide to the Per- 
plexed, particularly, of Maimonides’ 
contributions to the resolution of the 
conflict between Aristotelian naturalism 
and traditional religion (the Jewish 
Torah). The author holds that Mai- 
monides’ contributions are still germane 
to the modern conflict between scien- 
tiflc naturalism and traditional reli- 
gion: “Time as well as thought sepa- 
rate us from the world of Moses Mai- 
monides. But there is in his thought a 
kernel of abiding truth.” 





The Church and Healing, by Cart J. 
SCHERZER. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1950. 272 pp. $4.00. 

Tue church has had an interest in 

healing throughout its history. But the 

story has never been adequately told. 

Carl J. Scherzer, Chaplain of the Prot- 

estant Deaconess Hospital in Evans- 

ville, Indiana, gives us an excellent in- 
troduction to the subject. Its purpose is 
practical: What is the role of healing 
in the contemporary church? And what 
is the contribution of the contemporary 
church to healing? As Russell Dicks 
points out in the Preface: “These ques- 
tions could not be answered without 

the support of a perspective from a 

historical point of view.” This book 

provides the perspective and points us 
to the answer. 
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Kahlil Gibran: A Biography, by Mix- 
HAIL Naimy. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1950. 267 pp. $3.75. 


His closest friend records intimately the 
life story of Kahlil Gibran (188s. 
1931), Lebanese author of The Prophet 
(1923) and Jesus the Son of Man 
(1928). Here is disclosed a gifted 
mind hampered by an _ unintegrated 
personality. 





Drawing-Room Conversion: A Socio- 
logical Account of the Oxford Group 
Movement, by ALLAN W. EiIster. 
Duke University Press, Durham, 
1950. 236 pp. $3.50. 

Tuis is a valuable and needed addition 

to the not inconsiderable bibliography 

of the Oxford Group Movement; a 

valuable and welcome addition to the 

growing bibliography dealing with the 
psychological and sociological aspects 
of religion. The author, who is a soci- 
ologist with a background in history, 
writes objectively, critically—according 
to the tenets of his particular discipline 

—yet not unsympathetically, and for 

the most part in an easy, readable style. 
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Publishing Co. 134 pp. 

Bairp, JANET, ed. by. The Harvest Years. New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1951. 
300 pp. 
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Press, 1951. 202 pp. 
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tHE Westminster Press 


THE MEANING 
of the SERMON 
on the MOUNT 


By Hans Windisch 


e One of the most important recent 
books on the subject, which gives a new 
understanding of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and explains why Scripture must 
be studied historically before its rele- 
vance for the present day can be made 
clear. Translated by S. MacLean Gilmour. 

$4.00 





THE WORK and 
WORDS of JESUS 


By Archibald M. Hunter 


e An illuminating account of the life 
and teaching of Jesus, written with a 
pleasing combination of sound scholar- 
ship and simplicity of style. A unique 
index sets forth a reconstruction of tire 
literary sources of Matthew and Luke. 

$2.50 





WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
TEACHING 


Edited by A. E. Baker 


e Archbishop William Temple had a 
more profound influence on contém- 
porary thought than any of his prede- 
cessors for many decades. Here, in one 
book, is a complete summary of the 
great Archbishop's thought, told in his 
own words. $3.00 





EUROPE and 
AMERICA 


THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE WORLD CHURCH 


By Daniel Jenkins. A frank discussion 
of how the churches in Europe and 
America can better understand and help 
each other. A revealing explanation of 
why European Churchmen misunder- 
stand America, and what European the- 
ology has to give this country. $1.50 





To be published May 21 
DEMOCRACY and the CHURCHES 


By James Hastings Nichols. A fair, scholarly appraisal of what 
the churches, both Catholic and Protestant, have done to encour- 


age or hamper democracy. 





$4.50 





At all bookstores, THE @ WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphic 
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